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The object of Education Day is not pri- 
marily to secure money but to develop the 
acquaintance between the church and the 
college. But since the heart follows the 


treasure it is well to give every member of 
every church an opportunity on this day to 
make a practical expression of his interest 


in the cause of Christian education. 

The aggregate value of property held by 
our colleges and schools is now $4,011,304, 
their total endowment amounts to $2,067,749. 
On Education Day, January 17, every church 
ought to consider earnestly the importance 
of having a bequest for education in every 
will made by one of its members. There is 
an increasing number of our noblest men 
and women of means who give annually 
hundreds of thousands to this sacred cause. 
They are making their offerings more gen- 
erous this year than ever before. They 
have probably remembered the college in 
their wills but they wish also to see some 
of their money rendering service while they 
live. Disciples of less means should have 
the privilege of the same fellowship by each 
making an offering according to his ability 
on Education Day. 

One thousand one hundred and four young 
men are in these schools preparing for the 
ministry. We are asking for a thousand 
recruits to this number this year and the 
colleges must be prepared to take care of 
them when they come. Let everybody help. 

W. R. Warren, 
Centennial Secretary. 
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“Christian Men” 


The New Magazine of our new Men’s Organization, to be published at Kansas City, Mo. 
Bright! Spicy! 
The January Number Will Contain: 


The Four Years’ History of a Men’s Organization among us which has 184 members. 

“What I Expect a Men’s Organization to do for My Church,” by B. B. Tyler. 

“What District and National Organization Will Do for Men’s Bible Classes,” by John 
G. Slater. 

Together with much valuable news matter and inspirational literature on the subjects of 
HOW TO “FUNCTIONATE” YOUR MEN. 


Besides beginning the 


“Captains of Industry” 


Series, which, month by month, will tell the life stories of such eminent business men as 
R. A. Long of Kansas City, R. H. Stockton of St. Louis, M. T. Reeves of Columbus, Ind., 
T. W. Phillips of Pennsylvania, George F. Rand of Buffalo, and C. C. Chapman of Cali- 
fornia, and many others who, with all their worldly success, remain loyal to the Man of 
Nazareth, and use their great business talent in the service of His Church. 

There will also be a stirring piece of MASCULINE FICTION. 

Oh, this magazine will be alive all right, and live men will read it from cover to cover. 


Are You a Live One? 


If so, send your subscription at once. 


Newsy! Masculine! 





Subscripti i 
: x ian ny oF Cee ge Mr. R. A. Long, Acting Treasurer, 
vt Se « or more, 35 Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
cents each; 20 or more, 25 cents ENCLOSED please find $............ for 
each. subscription to “CHRISTIAN MEN.” 

This is a cheap price, but it MD kee scccccsccscscucccccesccsebeesnses 
will not be a cheap magazine. PE TO ee TT ere Te Tre re 
We are after circulation—that’s NL. -. 0 tute acanekaitmminameeceues 
all. Watch us get it! No, don’t Stat 
watch! HELP! MO. ccc ccc ccc cesecscscescceeesesese 











BEGIN WITH THE BEGINNING. DO IT NOW. First issue limited. Subscribe at 
once, or you will miss the initial number. 











SUNDAY SCHOOLS! ATTENTION! 





Two New Song-Books for Sunday- 
school, Revival and Church 


CREAM OF ALL SONGS AND BOOKS 
Contains all the favorites of CHAP- 
MAN, ALEXANDER, TORREY, EX- 
CELL, GABRIEL, TOWNER, KIRK- 
PATRICK, etc, with much new 
music, 

Several thousands copies of each sold 
to evangelists, alone. Over thirty 
evangelists use our books. 

Send 25c Each For Samples and 

Prices 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES, 
Church Hymnals and Other Song- 
Books 


HACKLEMAN MUSIC CO., 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By a Layman. TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
A history of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an nization. 
ay tural Discussion of Church Fellowship and Communion. B BEST 
NGELISTIC BOOK. “Ko Other k Covers the Same Ground.” 
Feat & Wegnalls Company, Publishers, New York and ——- Cloth 
Binding, Price $1.00 + papel ae J. A. Joyce, Selling A t, 209 
Bissell Block, Pittsburg rates to Preachers and —_t— 
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“'Tristis Italia” 


If Ramah wept over the departing children of Israel as 
they wended their way past the tomb of Rachel on the road 
to exile, much more is Rome called on to mourn the slaughter of 
her children in the earthquake-devastated regions of lower Italy 
and Sicily. 
magnitude and completeness of ruin. One of the fairest regions 
of the earth, the paradise of the winter tourist, and lover of 
nature, has been swept by a wave of destruction from which it 
cannot recover for half a century. 

Not Rome alone, the mother of Italy, but the mother-heart of 
the world has been touched by this inexpressible tragedy. Already 
swift ships are speeding to the relief of the homeless and stricken 
people. The horrors of the event can never be known. Faint 
echoes of the awful ruin wrought came from survivors, but 
the hand of oblivion covers the larger number of those terrible 
scenes that must have been enacted. Perhaps it is a merciful 
hand, for the full recital of the facts would no doubt be too 
harrowing for recall. 

At such a moment it is impossible to avoid putting to ourself 
and one’s faith certain questions which demand, if not adequate 
answer, at least consideration. What is the cause of such a 
calamity? Is man in any degree responsible? What is God’s part 
in it? Did it come about by the divine will? If so where is 
that mercy of God, that tenderness of which prophets, apostles 
and our Lord have told us? Does not such an event stagger our 
Christian confidence, and cause us to lift white faces to the 
heaven that seems not to hear? 

Three attitudes may be held toward events of this sort, and 
God’s relation to them. The first is one of denial that there is any 
such relation. God may be conceived as either non-existent or 
uninterested in human affairs. He is simply the convenient way 
in which we describe the reign of law, the aggregation of forces 
which make up the universe; or he is too transcendental, too far 
off and too unrelated to our problem of life to concern himself 
with us or to render us aid in such distress. This will be the 
explanation of the atheist or the agnostic according to the place 
one gives to deity in his scheme of the universe. To the men 
who hold this view it would be as useless to think of God’s part in 
this tragedy as responsible and purposeful as to ascribe volition and 
emotion to the machine that crushes the rock for our streets. 

A second view is quite the opposite of this. According to this 
theory God is the direct cause of all that transpires. No event 
is outside of his notice and his directing interest. He is immed- 
iately involved in every event. All the movements of nature are 
the results of his purpose and power, directly applied. Such a 
thing as law, save as a human enactment, or a mandate for human 
obedience, is not to be considered. At every moment God decides 
what we will do. His decision is right because he makes it. For 
purposes of his own he creates the world and man. For purposes 


no less his own he turns man to destruction and says, “Return, 
ye children of men.” He carries them away as with a flood. In 
the morning they are like grass which grows up. In the evening 
it is cut down and withers. If evil befalls, it is God’s good 
pleasure. “Shall there be evil in the city and the Lord have not 
done it?” “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away.” This is 
the Hebrew view of God and of trouble. It is found throughout 
the Old Testament. It knows nothing of second causes. It looks 
with tear-dimmed face on the havoc about it, and suffers in silence 
because God has done it. It is conscious of no irreverence in 
charging God with evil, because it submits to what it deems his 
heavy hand, and only seeks to know why, if that be possible. 

But a third answer to the problem is offered by the teaching 
of Jesus regarding the Father, and its harmony with the enlarging 


No horror of recent years compares with this in 





body of our knowledge of nature, that other great revelation 
of God. Both teach us that God is reality, and that his 
in the heart of a Father. In order to accomplish his _pur- 
poses of good he makes out his great designs according to 
pinciples or methods which we call the laws of the universe. These 
he does not change, because they are the best. He is not the 
creature of these laws, but he uses them as his ways of working. 
In accordance with them all nature moves. To violate them would 
bring havoc, not merely local and partial, but essential and limit- 
less. But these laws are the rules by which all things change 
from lesser to greater forms, from lower to higher. Change in- 
volves disturbance, suffering, tragedy. No improvement comes 
without the displacement, revolution, ruin which seems at first 
wholly destructive. Not an excavation is made for a building 


that a thousand forms of life are not called upon to perish before 
the foundation can be laid. Not a building rises to strength and 


beauty in the heart of a great city that from one to a score of 
human lives are not sacrificed. The disaster in Italy is only a 
more vivid and impressive illustration of the law of change and 
sacrifice. The internal fires of the earth die gradually down. The 
crust of the planet shrinks. The forces that once upheaved moun- 
tains now only shake down walls. It is terrible in its demon- 
stration of colossal power. but it works out slowly and with the 
throes of pain the long history of the continents. 

But this is not all. Man learns in the school of God the art of 
mastering even these hidden and deadly energies. Once the plague, 
the cholera and the pestilence walked abroad and reaped their 
horrible harvests of death. Why do they no longer scourge the 
world? Because God has been teaching man in the great school 
of nature and experience. Our famine was a recognized and 
expected visitant. Today in western lands it is unknown, and 
even in the east it gradually yields to better agriculture and 
more adequate transportation. Once ships went forth to take 
their chances of storm and wreck. Today the signal service along 
the coasts, the wireless telegraph and the marvels of ship con- 
struction render water travel far safer than journeying by land. 

It is the task of science—and science is only man’s ordered know]- 
edge of God’s work—to sweep away the remaining monsters that 
threaten man’s life—the white plague, the aridness of the desert, 
and the devastations of volcanoes and earthquakes. These last 
will come by the location of danger-belts of the earth’s surface, 
in which cities can only be built with due knowledge of the peril 
involved and such ability to forewarn the menaced localities that 
escape for all will be possible. 

These are God’s ways of educating men. No growth in power 
or in knowledge is without toil, peril, suffering, sacrifice. But in 
these experiences we come more fully to know our Father as no 
untroubled and unsympathetic being, above the storm. But the 
Father of our Lori Jesus Christ, the God of pity and of love. No 


human sufferings are beyond his notice. But they are a part of 
our growth, and how small a part they play in the long drama 
of any individual experience. The suffering, at the worst, is but 
for moments or years. But life is eternal if we are willing to 
pay the price of tuition in God’s school. 

Meanwhile the most precious lesson of this tragedy is the sense 
of brotherhood which it brings. The wires that flash the intelli- 
gence of gold and silver hurrying to the relief of the stricken are 
binding the world together in a fresh experience of brotherhood. 
The ships that carry supplies are the messengers of peace and 
good will. This is the interpretation which our blessed faith gives 
to an event so sombre as that which has brooded over the opening 
year. May its significance not be cast in the facing of our per- 
sonal problems of suffering and service. 
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OF EVENTS 


By Alva W. Taylor 


METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


The great M. E. Church has a Federation for Social Service. The 
first national conference was recently held in St. Louis. The dom- 
inant notes were that the social crusade must be religious at 
bottom and that the church is a means to an end, not an end 
within itself, and that the present church agencies need to be 
more largely directed to doing of the social work that the times 
demand. ‘The undenominational social settlement received hearty 
commendation which is another evidence of the growing fact of 
more Christianity and less churchianity. 


THE GREAT HINDU NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The great National Congress of India is now in session at Madras. 
There are 2,000 delegates in attendance. This congress is fast 
proving that India is preparing a body of men and developing a 
national patriotism and unity that would make self-government 
progressively possible. It represents all classes, religions and 
nationalities that can send educated representation. India is the 


most heterogeneous of lands but the education that Chris 
tian missions and the colonial government are giving is fast 
breaking down divisive lines, caste is beginning to disintegrate, 


the petty states are taking on metropolitan interest and patriotism 
is dawning in the land. The congress has already heartily approved 
John Morley’s plan for a fuller native representation on the gov- 
ernmental boards and in the national council and will have a wide 
influence for peace in the present turmoil—peace so long as the 
trend is toward nationalism. 


LABOR BECOMING CAPITALIST 


The great shipbuilding firm of Furness, Withy & Co., of London, 
has recently proposed to its workmen a scheme that will do 
good to the prophetic heart of the Laird of Skibo whose dream of 
the end of all labor troubles in his latest book was noted in these 
columns recently. They offered their employees the choice of one 
of two proposals. One was that the workmen should take over 
the entire plant, paying for same on easy terms and at a price 
to be fixed by assessors agreed upon. The second was that they 
should buy shares of stock to any amount by having five per 
cent of their wages applied to the purchase, the company guaran- 
teeing four per cent on such moneys and agreeing to divide all 
profits after due allowance for depreciation and five per cent on 
all other stock had been deducted. The union discussed the matter 
maturely and accepted the second proposition, further agreeing 
to arbitrate all labor difficulties, giving the plan one year’s trial, 
after which it will be permanently voted upon. It is confidently 
believed the result will be a permanent partnership of employer 
and employee and an end of all disagreements through the com- 
munity of interest. Seven of the London Gas companies are trying 
a like experiment. 


WHO SHALL CARE FOR THEIR INJURED WORKMEN? 


This is one of the vital problems clamoring for settlement. Many 
a poor man has been sent to poverty in the arts of peace by being 
injured in the performance of duty and his family left helpless 
while the wheels whirred on and the world was made the richer. 
Young men who enlisted in the Cuban campaign are pensioned for 
ills aceruing which only a physician can find. What of the mighty 
army of workers? Congress will consider the question for federal 
and interstate commerce employees and the President urges that 
it must enact a model law for the district of Columbia which he 
would like to see made a sort of national experiment station or 
model for the nation in all social legislation. Thirty-one legisla- 
tures will meet this winter and bills are ready to be introduced 
in at least fourteen of them. Most of them will doubtless be called 
upon to consider the matter. In Illinois the Industrial Insurance 
Commission, of which Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of Chicago, is the 
most active member, will ask for a law along the lines laid down 
in the bill introduced two years ago. It will provide that an em- 
ployer may be released from liability by signing an agreement 
with employees in which each agrees to pay half the expense of 
an insurance policy covering all accidents. This is strongly crit- 
icized on the ground that the employer’s share will soon be assessed 
against the employee by a corresponding reduction in his wages 
which means he must bear his own losses by accident entirely 
while the employer is relieved of even his present liability. In 
most of the proposed bills accident through the carelessness of a 
fellow worker does ne# relieve the employer as heretofore. 


A GATUN DAM ALLITERATION 


No doubt many of the authorities are tempted to alliteration 
over the criticism of the Gatun dam. Sensational reports are 
constant about some part of the great Panama enterprise as there 
is bound to be in a free country and especially where a certain 
type of journalism is typified ethically by the remark of a New 
York editor who condemned “journalistic ethics” to a place that 
plays in this alliteration also. The latest is that the great dam, 
a mile and a half long, a third of a mile wide at the base and 135 
feet high, was sinking. As a matter of fact it is sinking—right 
where the engineers designed that it should. An old French channel, 
filled with silt, runs under it and the rock is sinking down to bed- 
rock bottom just as it was planned. Next! 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 


The report of the Fortieth Annus! Congress of the Codperative 
Union of Great Britain is out. The past year added more than 
100,000 members to the Union which now numbers nearly 2,000,000 
codperators representing over 8,000,000 people or one-fifth of the 
entire population of the United Kingdom. They did more than 
half a billion of business the past year, an increase of $39,000,000 
over last year and paid $60,000,000 profits, an increase of over 
$5,000,000. The various stores, factories, and agencies represent 
a paid-in capital of nearly a quarter of a billion, considerable pro- 
portion of which is the accumulation of bonuses on purchases. 
$19,000,000 is held in reserve for “days of depression.” They have 
helped 50,000 members build homes and “Garden Cities” and “Gar- 
den Suburbs” are being founded. They also expect to remove their 
factories to the country and the whole movement is developing 
into a humanitarian rather than a mere financial project. Instead 
of the competition that leaves many unemployed, codperation tends 
to provide bread for all who will labor for bread. Not until man 
has enough to eat will he realize that he does not live by bread alone, 
they proclaim. Last year they spent $460,000 for libraries, scholar- 
ships, publications ete. They say “our ideals are our most valuable 


assets,” and “codperation is a ship and all that board her must 


belong to the crew.” 

In the past decade the number of coiperative societies has 
increased in Denmark from 310 to 1,200; in Hungary from 20 to 
2,453; in Switzerland, 2138 have been founded in the past seven 
years; in Roumania 2,000 in the past ten years; in Sweden 3162 
in the past nine years; in Germany there were 25,714 at the close 
of 1906; in Finland 1016 were formed in the past seven years and 
in Holland more than 1,000 in the past eleven years. In the United 
States the farmers of Minnesota have 1,000 codperative creameries 
and creameries, elevators and stores are being organized all through 
the Northern Middle states. In the four months of July-October, 
this year 138 such new organizations were reported in these states. 


THE FIRST BONA-FIDE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


The first international tribunal with full powers is that of the 
five Central American Republics. They have been in a constant 
melee for many years and, tiring of the thing, concluded to try 
to do one with another just what the states within a nation do and 
settle their troubles through a court of justice. The tribunal 
consists of one representative from each of the nations represented 
and each is pledged to abide ‘by all decisions. The first real test 
has just been successfully passed. Honduras accused Guatamala 
and San Salvador of encouraging certain disaffected patriots of 
the Central American type in efforts to organize a revolution 
against her. The case was duly submitted to their tribunal and 
the claim found not justified, the two judges from the disinterested 
states agreeing with those of the two accused and the representative 
of Honduras alone failing to sign the findings. For a territory so 
easily blown into a gale of passion to so quietly accept the finding 
is significant of what might be done by a permanent mandatory 
tribunal at The Hague. Some of the South American countries 
have some unsettled disputes which will probably be referred to 
this new tribunal and there is a feeling that Venezuelan cases 
should also find settlement there. This neck of continents that 
has been as tempectuous as a channel between two seas may yet 
point the way and demonstrate the practicability of a mandatory 
court of justice between nations. It may be here added that 
Argentina and Chili some time ago signed a permanent arbitration 
treaty and sold their navies. Lately there has been some jingo 
scare in Argentina because Brazil is building a navy, but the last 
Bulletin of the International Bureau of American Republics out- 
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lines a treaty that is well under way between them in which they 
agree to arbitrate all but those questions “that affect the constitu- 
tional precepts of the two countries.” They do not agree upon 
a permanent court but do agree to appoint a court for each case 
that arises and to abide by its decision. 


CRIMINAL CR REVOLUTIONIST 


Deep interest and no little excitement has been occasioned in 
Chicago by the efforts of the Russian government to secure the 
extradition of Christian Rudovitz, a Lettish workingman or peasant, 
on the charge of murder. The question is asked why a country 
that has its hands more than full with police matters should be 
so interested in running down common criminals and especially 
as most of the European nations are willing that we should have 
those classes and as the cost of this effort to get the humble 
peasant is very expensive. Now Russia is in the full tide of re- 
action from the recent wave of revolution which swept over the 
country before the close of the war with Japan. It can never 
recede to the old dead level but much that seemed gained is being 
lost. Cossacks and police are striking terror to the hearts of the 
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revolutionary and the dreadful drum-head court is pronouncing 
doom upon hundreds in the customary medieval manner. It is 
believed that the effort to get such men as Rudovitz and Pouren, 
the peasant whose case has recently been agitating New York, is a 
piece of strategy. We do not extradite political offenders. Our 
nation was founded by such and we believe in the right of revolu- 
tion and disbelieve in punishment for political nonconformity. We 
do not believe in treason as such, yet we know that treason in 
such a land as Russia is simple patriotism in a land like our own. 
To defeat this state of affairs the Russian police powers are trying 
to secure these revolutionaries on criminal charges, take them home 
and execute them as a warning that such as they need no longer 
expect to escape to either England or America, the only two 
lands where they are now assured of protection. It seems that 
Rudovitz had part in a revolutionary meeting where three spies 
of the government were condemned to death and either had part 
in the execution or at least had knowledge of it. The Commissioner 
ordered his extradition as a common criminal but appeal has been 
taken to the State Department and additional evidence in his 
favor is now found. He admits having taken part in the sentence 
but not in the execution of it. 


A Centennial Event 


We are to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the “Declaration and Address” by Thomas Campbell, at Pitts- 
burg, October 11-17, next. It is believed we will meet 50,000 strong. 
The opinion has been expressed that the attendance of the Jubilee 
Convention at Cincinnati, in 1899, will be quadrupled. Already 
preparations are being made in a number of churches for large dele- 
gations. And Australia, England, Japan, and possibly other nations 
will be represented. 

“Where the Scriptures speak we speak” has been our emphatic 
slogan for the past century. Marvelous victories have been won in 
this and other lands. We number more than a million in this coun- 
try alone. Our simple New Testament plea has girded the earth 
with mission stations. At Pittsburg we will recount these and 
other victories and rejoice together that the Lord has been able 
to use us in His gracious, world-wide purposes. 

During all this Centennial year let us seek the clear and lofty 
faith, the evangelistic temper, and the consistent piety of the great 
and good men of one hundred years ago, who sought to restore the 
New Testament church in teaching and practice and spirit. Past 
achievements, present opportunities, and all the glorious promises 
of a reunited church and the evangelization of the whole world, 
summon us to a more complete consecration of our lives and to 
our best and most loyal efforts. 

As our churches approach the annual offering for world-wide mis- 
sions this great Centennial year, they will be cheered as they re- 
count the things done last year. In spite of a widespread, financial 
depression and an unparalleled, exciting, political campaign, a real 
advance was made. But the situation is altogether different now. 
Business is awaking to new activities. The storm of political agita- 
tion is passed. Everywhere there is confidence and hope. We 
believe our people are ready as never before for a united, enthu-- 
siastic, effective step toward the evangelization of the pagan world. 


Let us remind ourselves that the basis of our efforts to bring the 
world to Christ is the Word of the living God. This was the 
weapon of our pioneers. This is God’s great instrument for the 
vonversion of the world. We are custodians of the gospel which is 
the power of God unto salvation. Before Christ the prophets saw 
Christ was God’s mis- 


sionary. “As my Father hath sent me,” said Jesus, “So I send you.” 


the world redeemed through the gospel. 
[he apostles were missionaries of Christ. Indeed, the very word 
“apostle” means “missionary.” “Apostle,” “missionary,” “one sent,” 
“messenger,” all mean the same thing. The New Testament church 
went everywhere preaching the Word. Preaching was the one 
business of the apostles and of the primitive church. A preaching 
church is loyal, spiritual, united, aggressive and a growing church. 
As a Christian people we have nothing to teach but the gospel and 
nothing to do but to preach the gospel. With Barton W. Stone, who 
embraced this plea as early as 1804, we can say, “Let all Christians, 
therefore, unite in prayer, that God would send forth faithful 
laborers unto His harvest; that He would collect and unite into 
one His scattered flock, that the whole world may believe in Christ 
the Savior of sinners.” This is the kernel of our plea, the union of 
the people of God to the end that the world may be evangelized. 

March 7th will be indeed a Centennial event. It will be to us a 
great day, a day to be remembered in all our after lives. It will be 
to us God’s day. Think not of it as an ordinary day. It will be a 
day full of possibilities, far-reaching. We must make it a real 
Centennial event. Prayer and pains and preparation and vision 
and a holy purpose will lead us to one of the crowning occasions 
of all our splendid history. 

It will be well for all to keep in touch with the office of the 
Foreign Society for information, for suggestions and all necessary 
helps. 

Remember March 7th! 


Paragraphic Editorials 


What effect will the Emmanuel movement have on our attitude 
toward Christian Science? Does it not involve a practical recog- 
nition of the truth of Christian Science? We think not. On the 
contrary we predict that the frank recognition of the truth in this 
modern cult puts us in a position to expose the whole system of 
presumption and fraud by which thousands are being ensnared. 
The scientific-psychic movement in therapeutics and religion is the 
worst foe of the unscientific-psychic cult named Christian Science. 
The impossible conceptions upon which this preposterous religion is 
built cannot permanently support a structure which men take 
as seriously as they do their religion. Christian Science has 
pointed out an unperceived truth, has indeed called the attention 
of the thinking as well as the unthinking world to it. But that 
truth is now being shucked from its metaphysical wrapping and put 
into the guidance of sane and informed leaders. | Meanwhile, 


unless Christian Science greatly modifies its claims it will surely 
be called suddenly to account for imposition which not infrequently 
becomes criminal. 





At the Chicago Ministers’ meeting last Monday one of the pastors 
who has been in the city a number of years expressed in the tender- 
est way his appreciation of O. F. Jordan’s article in last week’s 
Century on Chicago Disciples. This is but one of the many words 
of praise of Mr. Jordan’s page that we receive. Chicago is pivotal 
for the nation. Considering its importance as a city it is the most 
susceptible field for the cultivation of the essential Christianity 
for which the Disciples stand. Church prejudices are not deep here 
as in older cities—indeed, in one of its aspects this is the fact most 
deplored: that people have so little interest in religion that they 
haven’t any prejudices on the subject. Mr. Jordan’s description 
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of the difficulties of the work here was a revelation even to some 
Chicago people, and must have been the more so to those who 
live outside the city. The Chicago page of the Christian Century 
promises to grow increasingly interesting from week to week. 





The distressing news comes to us in a heart-breaking letter 
written by himself that Mr. P. C. Macfarlane was suddenly 
bereaved of his wife just as he was about to leave Alameda, Cal., 
for his new work as leader of the Men’s Brotherhood movement. 
Mrs. Macfarlane died a few hours after giving birth to a baby 
boy, the fourth child born to their home. The all but crushing 
blow fell as Mr. Macfarlane was leaving the church services on 
Sunday morning on his way to the hospital. This sorrowful news 
will strike grief to hundreds of hearts in our brotherhood who 
know Mrs. Macfarlane to love her. She was a tender and most 
intelligent companion of her husband in all his church work, fur- 
nishing inspiration and motives for his useful life. The entire 
brotherhood, to whom he now belongs, shares the grief of Mr. 
Macfarlane in the tenderest sympathy. The Editors of the Chris- 
tian Century pray that the great Companion may be the stay of the 
stricken household in these lonely days. 





In preparing the minds of our church people for the March 
offering to Foreign Missions much good use should be made of 
President Roosevelt’s article on the “Awakening of China” printed 
in the Outlook of November 28. Certain minds unpersuaded by 
the message of preacher or missionary may perhaps yield to the 
masterly statement of our statesman president. Mr. Roosevelt 
concludes that the missionary is not simply saving souls in a theo- 
logical sense but is quickening society and establishing ideals of 
such a sort as to make business and intellectual and social 
co-operation possible on a large scale between the orient and the 
occident. He concludes his article thus: 

“The awakening of China is one of the great events of our age, 
and the remedy for the ‘yellow peril’, whatever that may be, is not 
the repression of life, but the cultivation and direction of life. 
Here at home we believe that the remedy for popular discontent is 
not repression but justice and education. Similarly the best way 
to avert possible peril, commercial or military, from the great 
Chinese people, is by behaving righteously toward them and by 
striving to inspire a righteous life among them. Our Christian 
missions have for their object not only the saving of souls, but 
the imparting of a life that makes possible the Kingdom of God 
on the earth. It seems to me that there is no place where there 
is better opportunity today to do this work than in China, and 
I earnestly hope that we can attract the attention of the great 
public outside the so-called missionary circles to the possibility 
and practicability, no less than to the importance, of the work. 
As Bishop Brent has said, now is the time for the West to implant 
its ideals in the Orient, in such fashion as to minimize the chance 
of a dreadful future clash between two radically different and 
hostile civilizations; if we wait until tomorrow, we may find that 
we have waited too long.” 





No minister can accomplish much in two years of residence in a 
parish. He can only scratch the surface of his community. He may 
add many to the church, but such results may have little spiritual 
significance. What tells in a ministry is not eloquence, or hustling 
or manipulating, but the minister’s own spiritual character which 
expresses itself through these activities and talents. And it takes 
years for this personal character to establish itself in the hearts 


The Sin of 


By Harry 


What is the sin of the ‘heretic’? What is his offense? It is 
in a word, non-conformity. The sentence of the unprejudiced judge is, 
“I find no fault in him.” His brethren cry, “Crucify him.” And 
his offense—it is that he differs from them in his thinking and 
perchance in some of his teaching. He fails to conform to the ac- 
cepted standards of the group with which he is associated. He is 
out of fashion; if not because clinging to an outgrown fashion, he 
accepts standards not yet generally accepted. To be out of fashion 
is to be out of the world, in a very real sense; it is to be out of 
sympathetic association with others. The passport to societies, 


“sets,” “clicks” or “clubs,” is conformity; either natural and normal, 
or artificial and harmful. This demand for uniformity is so strong 
as to be able to prescribe with considerable definiteness, not only 


the style of dress, and rules of etiquette, but even standards of 
thinking and teaching. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in question of politics and 
of religion. At the peril of his life, the subject of a king may re- 
fuse to conform to the royal decree. The first task of the victorious 
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of the people of a community so as to be spiritually effective there. 
The custom of long pastorates among us would change the type of 
our churches in a radical fashion. The difference between typical 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches could be explained by the 
difference in the average lengths of their pastorates. We consider 
Mr. Oeschger’s article in this issue a helpful suggestion making 
toward longer pastorates. But the cause of our short-lived 
ministeries lies deeper than the technical contract of engagement, 
as we are sure Mr. Oeschger will agree. Our ministers themselves, 
as well as the churches, hold too lightly the pastoral engagement. 

A pastor was telling us the other day of his purpose to move 
to another field. “My church,” he said, “is at flood-tide now. I 
think I shou.d resign before any trouble sppears or any ebb of 
our prosperity. That will leave them in a good condition to get 
a new pastor, and it puts me in a position to command a prominent 
parish for my new field.” -He had been with this church two 
years. Another pastor in a good sized town was regretting the fact 
that his work was completed in that community because there were 
no more people there to be converted. He had the strongest 
church in the place, and had received so many accessions in the four 
years of his pastorate that a religious canvass of the town showed 
only an insignificant group of unattached residents. This condition 
he urged as a reason why he should relinquish the parish and 
seek a new field for himself. These two instances were instructive 
to us of the insufficient conceptions which ministers do themselves 
have of their work. The first conversation betrayed the fact that 
the minister knew his success was more apparent than real, that 
he had been using high pressure, unspiritual methods, and that 
when the fire came to try his work—as it comes to every man— 
it would prove to be, for the most part, wood, hay and stubble. 
His desire for a “change” was perfectly natural. The other man 
simply lacked vision of his big opportunity or else was conscious 
of his spiritual and mental exhaustion. 

When one thinks of it, it requires a soul richly equipped with 
knowledge and sympathy to minister to the same congregation 
year after year. The preacher must have foundations of culture 
and of spirituality laid good and deep in his soul if he hopes to 
be able to maintain a long pastorate. The “barrel” of sermons 
is soon used up, and even sooner the “barrel” of social amenities. 
If when the novelty of the new preacher with his new methods 
and his revivalistie vigor is worn off, the people discover below 
the surface a selfish or a lean soul, or an indolent intellect whose 
pigeon-holes are filled with scraps of ideas picked up years ago, 
use days of that pastorate will certainly be numbered. With all 
its chances for dissimulation we know of no calling in which the 
real man will so surely be discovered in the long run as in the 
ministry. 

The long-pastorate minister must have opened within him the well 
of water springing up into enduring life. His touch with God 
must be vital and real, constantly renewing his soul with fresh 
enrichment of grace. His touch with truth must be vital and 
real, constantly renewing his mind with fresh enrichment of 
knowledge. His people soon become wearied of ideas drawn from 
a cistern. But truth drawn from a living well is ever fresh. New 
books, live literature, and leisure in which to read and meditate 
are indispensable to a preacher who would really feed the flock -f 
God through a continuous ministry of years. And with the 
college rests the secret of giving the young minister a taste, not 
for the old cistern water of dogma and tradition, but for the fresh 
stream of knowledge flowing through the midst of our modern 
civilization. 


the Heretic 


F. Burns 


party in Greece or Rome was to put to death the leaders of the 
opposing party—that they might thus insure conformity to their 
demands. Jeremiah and Isaiah were victims of the demand for con- 
formity to a mistaken and wicked political policy. To Daniel and his 
friends was given the alternative, “bow or burn.” Count Tolstoi’s 
sin against an oppressive Russian government was nonconformity. 
Every advance step in the history of the church has been won at 
the price of the blood of the nonconformists. The death of the mar- 
tyrs was the penalty of nonconformity either to the political or 
ecclesiastical power of the time. 

But conformity is a virtue only when for the purposes of the 
group it is needed to have men act together, unthinkingly rather 
than intelligently and independently. The effectiveness of an army 
depends upon the unquestioning obedience of every member of the 
body. The conditions of tribal life demanded that the will of the 
chief be supreme. Conformity is a virtue in a militant society, when 
it is of first importance to be able to move the whole body as one 
man. It was the virtue that gave power to the Roman army and that 
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today gives pcwer to the Roman church over the minds of immi- 
grants to America. But a different ideal obtains in Protestantism 
and Democracy. There the progress of the whole depends upon the 
progress of each individual member of the group. To progress the 
individual man must think independently. It is by being free to 
think and to express the results of his thinking that he may 
contribute to the life of the whole. This is the secret of the rapid 
advance of scientific learning of the past century in Protestant 
countries. But strangely enough the churches that have protested 
against the demand for conformity to the teaching of the church of 
Rome, would now demand conformity to the teaching of a past 
century, and the people who have decried creeds, would now demand 
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acceptance of a creedal statement as a test of one’s right to the 
privileges of the body. We are, but for a day, setting up the golden 
calf modeled from our former bondage. We shall not long remain 
here but shall pass on to the land which we are to inherit where 
every man may be free to think and to speak, so long as he is loyal, 
not to dogma but to the great ideals of the Gospel of Christ. The 
“heretic” is a nonconformist, but have we not passed the time when 
nonconformity is a sin? He who would say otherwise—let him call a 
council of the church and elect a pope, and give him power to punish 
with death any who may not conform to his edicts. 
Chicago. 


The Church and the Christian College 


By W. F. 


No apology need be made for placing the interests of education in 
our calendar. Both our heritage and the spirit of the age demand it. 

It is contended that to the Disciples of Christ belongs the honor 
of organizing the first college in whose curriculum the teaching of re- 
ligion received first place. It belongs to us, therefore, to protect and 
advance this most serviceable and effective work. We have pleaded 
effectively for an educated ministry, and let there be no abating of 
interest here, but we must plead as well for an educated laity. While 
the efficiency of a layman’s work in the kingdom does not depend 
wholly upon his mental training, it adds mightily to his influence 
as well as to his conception of men and money. 

The best interests of our young men and women demand the per- 
petuity of the Christian College in our educational system. No 
university in the land can possibly mean as much to certain periods 
of young life as can the Christian College. Yet with the almost un- 
limited funds pouring into larger institutions, and their consequent 
superior equipment, it becomes increasingly difficult to perpetuate 
the Christian College, and will continue to be so until the Church 
awakens to its opportunity. 

The manner in which the church has played its part in this great 
work is shown by the facts concerning an $80,000 endowment list 
for one of our oldest colleges, pledged within the last twelve months. 
Less than $20,000 of this amount, or twenty-five per cent, came 
from our own members. We have too long thrown the responsi- 
bility of endowing our institutions upon our college presidents. 
The president of Vassar has recently declared that this burden 
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should be lifted from the shoulders of these men, while the head 
of another of America’s greatest institutions of learning lamented 
upon his death bed that he should ever be remembered most of 
all by his career as a “getter of money.” 

Alas for us if the rank and file does not respond to this great 
need. If the churches contend that local interests consume their 
resources let them believe that adding the price of one tuition 
to their annual budget would soon greatly increase their power 
by the developing of an educated laity. If they contend that 
their outside interests must be limited to missions proper, let 
them remember that the larger missionary spirit of the majority 
of our most consecrated men and women on both the home 
and foreign fields was born during their college career. If the 
church believes that the Christian college can continue to depend 
upon students from disinterested homes, let it begin to realize 
that this will be true only in so far as the college can offer 
advantages somewhere nearly as good as the larger institutions. If 
we look longingly at the increasing fortunes of a few men within 
and without the church, let us be assured that business sagacity 
will cling to these more handsome sums until their confidence 
has been won by a reasonable liberality from the rank and file 
of the Brotherhood. Therefore in this great Centennial year, let 
us not be rebuked by lack of faith in the cause of the Christian 
college, but let us command the respect of men and the commendation 
of God by a gift from every church in the Brotherhood. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Atonement in Modern Terms 


By Burris A. 


The present attempt at a constructive statement upon the 
subject of the atonement—and it cannot be too often emphasized 
that it is only an attempt that has so far been made—must begin, 
it seems to me, somewhere near a point like the following, which 
has become so familiar in the scientific statements of the day: 

All life and all progress in the world are at the expense of 
sacrifice and death on the part of some one or many. Mere 
physical existence can only be begun and maintained as the result 
of rapid, repeated, widespread death. Not only we, but all creatures 
rise on stepping-stones of others’ dead selves to higher things. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now, in giving birth to the next day and the next generation and 
the next era. To put it ever on the lowest plane, it is not merely 
certain rudimentary forms of life that make their culminating 
act the act of reproduction, and with this climax of their careers 
pass off the stage of the living forever; but even the highest type 
of life—man—in giving life to his kind that are to follow him, 
in nurturing them, guarding them, rearing them, voluntarily 
embraces decay and death, if gradual, yet no less sure. 

This sacrifice of life that other life may follow—higher, better 
life or else the universe is all out of gear—is partly involuntary 
and partly voluntary. The struggle for life has its fail in the 
struggle for the life of others. The pouring out of blood for the 
sustenance of the beasts that prey has its opposite motive in the 
pouring out of their hearts’ rich tide by the mothers of the race 
that prays. The awful war of extermination that rages in the 
thick jungles of the tiniest grass-blades as well as in the greatest 
forests and mountain fastnesses claims not more victims than the 
altars of voluntary vicarious sacrifice upon which the parents of 
all men and many creatures willingly and gladly lay down their 
lives. 

The same principle applies, does it not, in matters higher than 
mere physical existence. There is no advancement in human 
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thought, no growth of any great telling movement aimong men 
except at the cost of life. Advance comes by friction, opposition, 
battle; and these waste life. The scholar burns out his life with 
his midnight oil. The preacher—if he be really a preacher—dies 
just so much upon the cross, every time he ascends his pulpit. 
The statesman—if he be one, and not a mere politician—gives his 
life for great ideas just as really through his toil as the soldier 
in his marches and his battles. The man of affairs, that deserts 
may be watered and conquered, roads built, the earth peopled and 
prospered, gives his life whatever the motive, either in midnight 
journeys, or meetings, or wastes it in the confinement of a cell- 
like office. The world of thought grows, develops, but at what 
tremendous cost of human life! 

In the same fashion, may it be, is it not true that in the world 
of spirit, growth comes only in the train of death? That souls 
may be uplifted, cleansed, exalted, redeemed, ‘someone or many 
must die. Indeed we have seen many die in the ages past for 
just this purpose. A moral vicarious sacrifice needs little illustration 
beside our own memories of a long and heroic history. So far 
we can understand. But is it not possible that just at this point 
enters the larger sacrifice which we cannot understand—a mysterious 
sacrifice, a death demanded in the very nature of things spiritual, 
that higher life, eternal life, sin-free life, might be the portion 
of the race? The necessity for such a sacrifice is no more 
mysterious, no more awful, than the necessity for the wholesale 
slaughter and the multitudinous self-immolation that is going on 
every hour in the world. 

With this general hint, then, as to how the process of redemp- 
tion is likely to appear to the modern mind, we may attempt to 
trace its course. 

Here is the fact of sin in the world—the one universal problem 
that man had ever grappled with. Everywhere and in all times 
men had struggled with it. They had sacrificed lamb after lamb, 
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bullock after bullock, hecatomb after hecatomb, till their temples 
had run red with blood, and yet, like Lady Macbeth, they had 
never been able to wash out the foul stain upon their hands. 
They had a consciousness of their God or their God’s hatred of 
sin, and yet though they had erected priesthoods to intercede 
with him, they had never been able to arrive certainly at a sense 
of forgiveness which was, and perhaps still is, the end and aim 
of all religious service. For one thing, they were uncertain as 
to the character of their God, and his attitude toward rebellious 
children. 

Such being the state of affairs, and God seeing it, felt the need 
of a solution for man, of this tragic question; and as a means 
to this end, of a full revelation to man of his own heart—its 
hatred toward and horror of sin, its love for and pity toward man. 
So, when the fulness of time had come, when man had reached 
such maturity as would comprehend, in some measure, his self- 
revelation, the Incarnation followed. God chose to reveal his 
qualities not in a book, not in the words of prophets and teachers, 
not in a system of theological statemenfs, not in the works of 
nature. He had already shadowily revealed himself in all these 
ways, and to individual minds, here and there, these revelations 
had been intelligible. But to the great multitude of men there is 
but one book legible and comprehensible, and that is man. Every- 
body could read a man’s life, everybody would read a man’s life— 
so interesting, so fascinating is man to humanity. Hence, when 
God would send his final message to humanity he must write in 
this final and universal language of mankind—a man. He did so. 
He said to the world: “This man is myself. What he is I am. 
He does always the things that please me. He and I are one. He 
that hath seen him hath seen me.” 

Having thus revealed himself fully to men, he proceeded to 
show through this human medium, his attitude toward sin. Never 
in all the world has there been such a rebuke of sin as in the 
mere presence of Jesus Christ upon the earth. Not the broken 
tables of the law, not the fiery serpents in the wilderness, not 
the deluge, nor the ashes of Gomorrah have ever carried the con- 
viction of God’s unalterable and inappeasable hostility to guilt 
as has the quiet, gentle, calm dignity of Jesus’ sinlessness. The 
word of God is here heard most convincingly not in the earth- 
quake, not in the fire and tempest, but in the still small voice 
of the incarnate God. His presence, like that of the Holy Spirit, 
nay which is identical with that of the Holy Spirit, convicts the 
world of sin and judgment. 

And yet, along with this message of hatred toward sin comes 
the major strain, the dominant theme, in the symphony of Jesus’ 
life, of God’s overflowing, inextinguishable love for man—the 
sinner. Individuals heard the strain—oh, so clearly—the rich 
young ruler, the woman of Samaria, Zaccheus the publican, Simon 
Peter the traitor, the poor arab in the Temple—these and scores 
besides heard the new note, the song of love and forgiveness: 
“Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” Here was no 
consuming fire of wrath, here was no freezing ice of impenetrable 
sinlessness, lofty, stark, and aloof. Here was gentleness, long- 
suffering, mercy, love. This was the heart of God. Individuals 
caught the message, the nation caught it, and slowly the nations 
catch it, too. 

But this goodness, this tenderness, this sinlessness, this embodied 
mercy, must suffer in the presence of sinfulness. The very word 
long-suffering shows that we have some inkling of the pains of 
God. We have suffered, too, have we not, in some feeble attempts 
at a purely moral redemption. We have wrestled in soul with 
an erring brother in the bonds of his sin, with a wilful and 
headstrong child, with a criminal wretch struggling to be free 
of the shackles of long habit. We, now and then, have made 
vicarious atonement, at least in its elements, so far as the simple 
moral motive extends. But we are not God. We did not make 
man. We are not responsible for his well-being, his ongoing, in 
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short his redemption. We, therefore, cannot understand the full 
agony of creative grief at the moral maladjustment of the creature. 
We do not know, we cannot tell, 
The pain he had to bear. 
If we suffer in the throes of a rebirth for some friend, parishioner, 
or relative, struggling loose from a wicked past, what must have 
been the agonies of Gethsemane, and of the hours upon the cross? 

I would not be misunderstood as implying that this sympathetic 
moral passion is all there was to the atonement. It is about all 
that we can understand. But at the outset I tried to say that, 
in my judgment, mystery is a legitimate part of religion; and 
because we cannot understand more than this is no reason why 
we should affirm that there is no more. Indeed we cannot under- 
stand why there should be pain and passion in mere physical 
birth, in intellectual birth, in moral birth. Why then is it a thing 
incredible that we cannot analyze, systematize, theologize plainly, 
mathematically, dogmatically, this mysterious process of redemp- 
tion? 

The time has gone by, in my judgment, when theologians pre- 
sume God to scan, when they employ with smug certitude the 
phrases, “scheme of redempiion,” “plan of salvation,” and the 
like. We have come to feel that the scheme, if there is one, 
is too stellar in its scope, the plan, if there is one, is too nearly 
like the Pleiades in proportions for us to outline with a geo- 
metrical exactness, in the size of a printed page. 

That “God hath his mysteries of grace, ways that we cannot 
tell,” I, for one, firmly believe. That he has thus dealt in the 
profundity of his wisdom, with the problem of sin, I have no 
doubt. That somehow, the sufferings of Christ were necessary 
to accomplish his gigantic purpose, is altogether in line with the 
best scientific thought of today. That those sufferings fulfilled 
something more than the purpose of erecting a beautiful moral 
ideal of self-forgetfulness, heroism, courage, renunciation, is, I 
believe, the conviction of this present age and of the best thought 
of the age just coming on. What that purpose was we can, no 
doubt, do little more than hint; but that hint, in harmony with the 
ascent of man, finds its analogue in the struggle for the life of 
others which is one of the leading themes in the natural science, 
social science, political science of the time. 

Poets sometimes reach truer conclusions than philosophers, as 
hearts sometimes are more nearly infallible than heads; and it 
is a modern American, the editor of one of our leading magazines, 
who writes: 

Subtlest thought shall fail and learning falter, 
Churches change, forms perish, systems go; 
But our deep human needs they will not alter, 
Christ no after age shall e’er outgrow. 

Yea, amen, O changeless one, thou only 

Art life’s guide and spiritual goal, 

Thou the light across the dark vale lonely, 
Thou the eternal haven of the soul. 

I do not feel that I have done much more than preach about 
this theme—and a little preachment, at that. I fear that the 
academic philosophers who are here will think it woefully inade- 
quate as a theological statement. And yet, if I have done any- 
thing at all, in my half-hour, it is to give the impression that I 
consider this much more of a theme for preaching than for phil- 
osophizing; for, when you philosophers shall fail in stating it, 
we preachers shall succeed in singing it, such an easy and such a 
winged song it is, so mysteriously beautiful and so beautifully 
mysterious, into its resting-place in the aching, sin-scarred hearts 
of men. I cannot state it in scientific fashion, nor do I believe 
that you can, but I can preach it, after a certain fashion, and by 
God’s grace I intend to go on preaching it, till this poor lisping 
stammering tongue, lies silent in the grave; and then I expect to 
hear it both stated and preached in triumphant voices on the 
plains of God. 


The Minister’s Tenure Contract 
By William Oeschger 


To the end that things which are not as they should be, may be 
improved, these lines are written. One of the greatest evils that 
exists among us today is the evil of short pastorates. The churches 
do not keep their pastors long enough. Just about the time that a 
pastor is well settled and fairly well acquainted with the church 
membership and the community the pastoral relationship is term- 
inated. The blame for this termination sometimes rests with the 
church and sometimes with the pastor, himself. In our independent 
form of church polity there will always be more or less of these 
uncalled for pastoral changes. Yet it seems that we should earnestly 
seek to abate the evil. We must do this if we expect to advance the 
cause of Christ as it should be advanced. 


The churches must learn to be patient with their pastors and the 
pastors must learn to be patient with their churches. There are 
ebb-tide and flood-tide periods in the life of every church. It is in the 
ebb-tide period that pastoral relations are for the most part term- 
inated. But that is not the time for pastoral ties to be broken. It is 
rather the time in which to work, pray, and patiently wait for re- 
sults. It is the time when both church and pastor should pray for 
“Sticking Grace.” 

But it often happens that just in one of these ebb-tide periods the 
minister’s year is up. Nothing could be more unfortunate than that 
the church at such a time should be called upon to decide whether 
it wants to re-employ its minister for another year or not. If there 
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is the least doubt in the minds of some that the depression in church 
work may be due to the minister in charge, it now grows in magni- 
tude and asserts itself against the minister. If there is opposition to 
the minister this is the time for this opposition to make itself ef- 
fective. It is the “psychological moment” for breaking the pastoral 
tie by the church. If it is such for the church it also has its strong 
temptations for the minister to do the same. If he must stand for 
re-election at the end of each year, and opposition to him develops 
be it ever so insignificant, and the minister is of a sensitive nature, 
he is liable to look with favor upon some other field. This may lead 
him to open up a correspondence with another church, which finally 
results that he decides to go to a new field rather than go through 
the ordeal of brooking the opposition to his re-election in the old 
field. The result is that a pastoral relationship that was altogether 
too short is terminated, the church left pastorless and the pastor 
going to a new field where he must begin all over again. 

Now much that led to this unfortunate result is due to the fact 
that the minister was called for a definite period of time, an annual 
term tenure contract. Many of the causes that led to the termina- 
tion of the pastoral relationship would never have had an existence 
if the church would not have been called upon to pass upon the ques- 
tion of re-employing the minister for another year. If the minister 
would not have been called upon to stand for re-election he prob- 
ably would never have opened up a correspondence with another 


NOW IS THE 


Now is the time for the friends of the Christian Century and 
the cause which it represents to aid in building up our subscrip- 
tion list. 

The controversy concerning the Centennial Program and the 
attack on our Missionary Societies having come to an end, as we 
now hope, our purpose will be to produce a paper that will be an 
assistant pastor to every preacher into whose congregation it goes. 

We mean to make our pages constructive and inspirational. We 
shall not fear to lead our readers into new truth as God gives ns to 
see the truth, but our treatment will be irenic, not controversial. 

We aspire to be a layman’s paper—as well as a preacher’s paper. 
Qur pages will discuss life’s big problems in which all earnest men 
and women are interested. We shall have constantly before us the 
purpose of building up the spiritual life of our readers—in intelli- 
gence, in breadth of vision, in zeal. Every member of the Christian 
Century family should be a better worker in the church and a better 
citizen of his community as a result of his habitual reading of 


our pages, 
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church, which in the end called him away from his present charge. 
A better plan, and one that many churches follow, than that of 
calling a minister for just one year at a time, is to call him for an 
indefinite period of time, with the provision that either party, min- 
ister or church, may terminate the relationship at any time, previous 
notice of the same having been given three months prior to the date 
determined upon for terminating the relationship. The very fact 
that a man has been called for an indefinite period of time has an 
aspect of permanency to it that the annual term contract does not 
have. Such a tenure of service is not conditioned upon a favorable 
election at the end of the year. It does not afford an annual “psy- 
chological moment” for opposition to crystallize itself against the 
minister’s tenure of service. The call for an indefinite period of 
service eliminates many of the evil features that the annual term 
contract produces. Just because it does this the pastoral relation- 
ships that rest upon it are of longer duration than those that rest 
upon the annual term contract. A complete induction of ail the 
facts would warrant us in saying that if ministers were called by 
the churches for an indefinite period of time we would have longer 
pastorates. Let ministers and churches bind themselves together 
for an indefinite period of time. The result will be longer pastorates 
than we now have under the annual term contracts. This is the 
honest conviction of the writer. What does the reader think? 
Vincennes, Ind. 


NICK O’ TIME 


Therefore we are making this direct request of our friends to 
We wish to more than double our circulation 
This could easily be done if the en- 
thusiasm conveyed to us in recent letters were directed toward 


enlist other readers. 
in this Centennial year. 


practical effort. Some have already begun this good work. One 
prominent pastor writes that he has been waiting only until the 
controversy should be over to make a personal canvass himself in 
our behalf. Another pastor asks for sample copies to be sent at 
once to the address of a bright young man whom he has appointed 
to solicit every family of his church. Yet another assures us that 
it is his purpose to present the matter from the pulpit next Sunday 
morning and take subscriptions, then and there. 

Without any systematic effort our circulation has increased nearly 
fifteen per cent in less than two months. With the active support 
of our loyal friends, the next three months should set us a long 
way toward our Centennial aim. 

We will pay a cash commission to agents who will send us ten or 


more subscriptions. Write us for terms. 





_ To Our Knees 

O God! Our hearts are smitten and withered as grass before this 
vast and unspeakable devastation. 

The cry of the dying and afflicted has rended our ears and weighted 
our earth with the burden of an inexpressible sorrow. 

The forces of nature which man is powerless to control have 
stricken us and we are wounded and sore. 

We gaze upon the frightful carnage benumbed with agony and 
witless to understand. 

We cannot associate thy love with a spectacle so abhorrent nor 
can we condone so dire a judgment even with the vague sense of 
justice that is ours. 

Yet we confide in Thee. 

We believe that Thou sorrowest with us in our grief, 0 Thou 
Father of ours, and that in some way ye cannot comprehend Thou 
sharest the burden of our great affliction. 

Thou who knowest the travail of our world, bear unto us Thy 
gracious consolation. 

As we, in our eagerness, give of our store for the needs of those 
most distressed—so, O Thou Infinite God, in greater and fuller 
measure give unto all Thy peoples everywhere which populate this 
earth, increasing wisdom and strength and grace. Give unto us all 
(needy children that we be) a faith sufficiently founded and enduring 
to withstand the might of life’s bitterest woes—of her direst and 
most terrible experiences. Speak Thou peace unto us and let the 
bonds of Thy unconquerable love unite our world. 


A. McLEAN’S BOOK FREE, 

Our proposal to give a copy of A. McLean’s new book on “Alexander 
Campbell as a Preacher” with each new subscription of $1.50 has 
proved so attractive that we have decided to continue it beyond 
the date (January 2), which we had set for its expiration. During 
January the offer will hold good. Ministers may have the paper 
(new subscription), and the book for $1.20. 





YOUR OWN PAPER FREE 


FOR A LITTLE WORE. 


Any minister (who is not in arrears to 
us) can have his subscription date set 
ahead one year by sending us 2 New 
Yearly Subscriptions with $3.00. This 
applies to ministers who are not now 
subscribers as well as to those who are. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 
By Professor Willett 


Dear Brother:— 

1. What are the fundamental fallacies and un-Chris- 
tian doctrines of the Christian Science cult, and cite the 
scriptures that give the clearest refutation of them. 

2. What are the truths of the system, and are they 
receiving sane and “scientific” treatment in the Em 
manuel (Boston) and kindred movements? 

3. What are the best and sanest books in the refuta- 
tion of their false doctrines that you are familiar with? 

Thanking you very much for your assistance in ad- 
vance, I beg to remain, Very sincerely yours, 
Buffalo, N. Y. S. B. Lindsay. 

Perhaps it will be somewhat better to consider the second ques- 
tion first. The Christian Science movement represents a perfectly 
natural reaction from the materialistic tendencies of our age. Such 
reactions are always likely to be extreme. The passion for financial 
success, coupled with a theory that the conquest of material forces 
and the wealth which that conquest brings constitute the measure 
of well-being to which men can attain, is a view of life so unsub- 
stantial and false that it is sure to result in a fresh emphasis upon 
spiritual things. And this emphasis invites just such fantastic ex- 
tremes as our day reveals. 

Then, too, human suffering is one of the great facts of experience. 
It is so widespread and distressful that among the experiments 
made to modify or overcome it, it is inevitable that we should meet 
the extreme form here presented, of opposing it by a denial of its 
existence. This is what Christian Science does. It resorts to the 
method of so strongly insisting upon the nothingness of evil, disease, 
suffering and sin that by a process of hypnotism, brought by con- 
centration of mind upon the fixed idea of prevalent and triumphant 
good, it secures, for a time at least, conviction and cure. 

It is not to be doubted that the partial acquaintance of the west 
with eastern philosophies which place emphasis upon the illusive 
nature of matter and the ideal of absorption in Deity, has had its 
effect in making Christian Science popular with a certain class. The 
mystical element in religion has great charm for lower types of 
mind, and no. one questions the extent to which this factor finds 
place-in the cult we are considering. If one adds the item of taste 
in church architecture and equipment, and a certain studied sim- 
plicity in the forms of worship, which leaves ample room for the 
constant insistence and re-insistence upon the few fixed ideas of the 
system, he sees that an appeal of great strength and persuasiveness 
is made to many people in our generation. 

Christian Science stands upon two feet. One is the entirely 
unscientific and irrational metaphysical theory of the non-existence 
of evil. The entire New Testament is a collection of texts on this 
theme. No stronger refutation of the underlying fallacy of Chris- 
tian Science could be found than the arsenal of references to sin, 
disease, suffering and death in the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles. Everywhere Jesus took for granted the reality of the evil 
he was opposing. Men were really, not merely in imagination, sick 
and afflicted. In upholding this view of unreality in evil, Christian 
Science subjects the Bible to the most fantastic and grotesque sys- 
tem of interpretation ever known outside the bounds of apocalyptic 
vagaries. The simplest historical facts are “spiritualized” with an in- 
genuity that would have done credit to the allegorical schools of the 
middle ages. An example of this may be seen in the interpretation 
of the two acounts of creation as “natural” and “spiritual” respec- 
tively. By such a method, which seeks rather to discover what 
biblical texts can be made to teach, rather than what the Bible 
really says, it is possible to vindicate any view whatever. The 
examples of this vicious use of the Scripture are to be seen in almost 
every section of Mrs. Eddy’s writings, and form the staple quota- 
tion of Christian Science liturgies, lectures and literature. 

The other foot of the system is the perfectly biblical and scientific 
truth that evil, sin, disease and death are the enemies against which 
Christ came to wage warfare, and over which in the end he is to 
triumph. Christian Science has laid hold of the fact, too long neg- 
lected by the church, that Jesus cared for the bodies of men as well 
as their souls. The Church, in its long insistence on the other-worldli- 
ness of religion, forgot that the struggle of our faith must be in 
behalf of the whole man, body as well as soul, and against the foes 
that war with every part of his being. 

The principle which Christian Science employs, in contrast with its 
unfounded theory, is the simple one of suggestion. This is the basis 
of every form of mental therapeutics practiced today. Christian 
Science differs in no manner from the other forms of healing which 
proceed upon this view. Among them are faith-cure, divine-healing, 
prayer-cure, suggestive-therapeutics, the Emmanuel Movement, and 
even spiritism, insofar as the latter undertakes the cure of 


disease. Every physician understands, and in a measure employs, 
this method. Every student of mental science knows its nature and 
value. It undertakes to create in the mind of the sufferer a state of 
confidence and hope. This may be based on any one of a dozen doc- 
trines, each one of which serves as the basis of a particular cult. 
With Christian Science it is the theory already stated. “God is all; 
God is good; therefore evil cannot be. Sin is evil. Disease is evil; 
therefore they are not. Deny them. Insist that you are good and 
that you are well. Properly convinced, you no longer suffer.” 

It is a satisfaction to record the undeniable fact that Christian 
Science, like the other forms of healing mentioned, has wrought 
great good to many sufferers. People whom other forms of treat- 
ment left without hope have been quickened into new health and 
happiness by the practice. This result is quite independent of the 
theory of Christian Science, and would be the same under any other 
of the forms of suggestive therapeutics. Many people are only 
mentally sick anyway. That is, they are impressed with the belief 
that they are actually suffering from some malady over which med- 
icine is powerless to work healing. In thousands of cases, even of 
acute physical suffering, these maladies have been shown to be 
purely mental and imaginary. An example of this type of affliction 
was mentioned last week in the Christian Century in an editorial 
entitled “Remember!” For such maladies some form of suggestive 
treatment is often effective. In others, where some lesion has actual- 
ly occurred, the same treatment by mental influence is often found 
remedial, so intimate is the relation of mind and flesh. In all these 
cases it is the central principle of suggestion, whether employed in 
hypnotism, suggestion proper, or what is known as re-education. 
Christian Science is merely one of the forms of healing which make 
use, some of them unconsciously, of this fact. 

It is highly probable that the cures that have been wrought by 
holy men, holy relics and holy places, have been of this nature. It 
is not the impartation of power from without, but the awakening of 
power and courage within. Yet there is even here an impartation. 
The holy man gives to the sufferer something of his own quiet con- 
fidence and in this bestowment has to all appearances, wrought the 
eure. How far our Saviour employed this principle we have no 
means of knowing. As far as we can trace his healings in parallel 
lines with those of men in whose lives such phenomena seem to have 
occurred, the agreement is striking. Nor is there any reason why 
Jesus, who lived so truly a perfect life, in harmony with all law and 
all nature, should have declined to employ a principle seen to be of 
such wide application. But almost immediately he moves out into 
wider ranges of wonder-working power where no man has followed 
him, and the uniqueness of his life as the one perfect and master- 
life of history becomes at once evident. 

To sum up then, Christian Science has enabled many of its be- 
lievers to attain a calmness, healthfulness and happiness which they 
had not found before. It has proved what needs always to be kept 
in mind by the church, the fact that Christianity has a healing 
power for the bodies as well as the souls of men. In addition, 
Christian Science has made to the Church the useful contribution of 
architectural taste of a special sort, and perhaps also some useful 
suggestions regarding certain forms of worship. 

On the other hand it needs to be remembered that it shares its 
one element of value as a system of healing, with all the other meth- 
ods of psychic therapeutics, and seems to have no advantage over 
them. Further, that its theology, in so far as it may claim one, is 
a sorry thing, the product of an untenable metaphysic and a wholly 
impossible biblical interpretation when it is added that as a cult 
it tends to an unsocial indifference to the needs and sufferings of 
humanity that has never been equalled in the long centuries of 
Christian history, perhaps an idea has been given of its strength 
and weakness. Social workers declare with one voice that from 
Christian Scientists as a class they receive absolutely no aid or en- 
couragement in the very work of relief which the Gospel of Christ 
inspires. 

A list of books on this subject was given in this column in the 
Christian Century of December 26th. 


A loving hand I never forget. I remember in my fingers 
the large hands of Bishop Brooks, brimful of tenderness and a 
strong man’s joy. If you were deaf and blind and could have held 
Mr. Jefferson’s hand, you would have seen in it a face and heard 
a kind voice unlike any other you have known. Mark Twain’s 
hand is full of whimsies and the drollest humors, and while you 
hold it the drollery changes to sympathy and championship.—Helen 
Keller, in “The World I Live In.” 
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The Shadow Child 


BY HARRIET MONROE IN THE DECEMBER CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Why do the wheels go whirring round. 
Mother, mother? 

Oh, mother, are they giants bound, 
And will they growl forever? 

Yes, fiery giants underground, 
Daughter. little daughter, 

Forever turn the wheels around, 
And rumble, grumble ever. 


Why do I pick the threads all day, 
Mother, mother, 

While sunshine children are at play? 
And must I work forever? 

Yes, shadow-child; the live-long day, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

Your hands must pick the threads away, 
And feel the sunshine never. 


Why do the birds sing in the sun, 
Mother, mother, 

If all day long I run and run— 
Run with the wheels forever? 

The birds may sing till day is done, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

But with the wheels your feet must run— 
Run with the wheels forever. 


Why do I feel so tired each night, 
Mother, mother, 

The wheels are always buzzing bright; 
Do they grow sleepy never? 

Oh, baby thing, so soft and white, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

The big wheels grind us in their might, 
And they will grind forever. 


And is the white thread never spun, 
Mother, mother, 

And is the white thread never done— 
For you and me done never? 

Oh, yes, our thread will all be spun, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

When we lie down out in the sun, 
And work no more forever. 


And when will come that happy day, 
Mother, mother, 

Oh, shall we laugh and sing and play 
Out in the sun forever? 

Nay, shadow-child, we'll rest all day, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

Where green grass grows and roses gay, 
There is the sun forever. 





A RECIPE FOR COOKING HUSBANDS SO 
AS TO MAKE THEM TENDER AND 
GOOD. 


The following recipe was printed in an 
interesting cook book gotten up by the 
ladies of the New Orleans Church: 

“A good many husbands are spoiled by 
mismanagement. Some women go about as 
if their husbands were bladders, and blow 
them up. Others keep them constantly in 
hot water; others let them freeze by their 
carelessness and indifference. Some keep 
them in a stew by irritating ways and words; 
others roast them. Some keep them in a 
pickle all their lives. It cannot be supposed 
that any husband will be tender and good 
managed in this way, but they are really 
delicious when properly treated. In selecting 
your husband you should not be guided by 
the silvery appearance, as in buying mack- 
erel, nor by the golden tint as if you wanted 
salmon. Be sure to select for yourself, as 
tastes differ. Do not go to market for him, 
as the best is always brought to your door. 
It is far better to have none unless you will 
particularly learn how to cook for him. A 
preserving kettle of the finest porcelain is 
best, but, if you have nothing but an earthen- 
ware nappy, it will do with care. See that 
the linen in which you wrap him is nicely 
washed and mended, with the required num- 
ber of buttons and strings nicely sewed on. 
Tie him in the kettle by a strong silk cord 
called “comfort,” as the one called “duty” 
is apt to be weak. They are apt to fly out 
of the kettle and be burned and crusty on 
the edges, since, like crabs and lobsters, you 
have to cook them alive. Make a steady 
fire out of love, neatness and cheerfulness. 
Keep him as near this as seems to agree with 
him. If he sputters and fizzes, do not be 


anxious; some husbands do this until they 
are quite done. Add a little sugar in the 
form of what confectioners call kisses, but 
no pepper or vinegar on any account. A 
little spice improves them, but it must be 
used with judgment. Do not stick any sharp 
instruments into him to see if he is becoming 
tender. Stir him gently, watch the while 
lest he lie too flat and close to the kettle, 
and so become useless. You cannot fail of 
knowing when he is done. If thus treated, 
you will find him very digestible, agreeing 
nicely with you and the children, and he will 
keep as long as you want, unless you be- 
come careless and set him in too cool a 
place.” 


POOR UNCLE ED 

A Baltimore man was recently showing 
his nice new opera hat to his little nephew, 
and when he caused the top-piece to spring 
open three of four times the youngster was 
delighted. 

A few days thereafter the uncle, during a 
visit to the same household, brought with 
him a silk hat of the shiny, non-collapsible 
kind. When he was about to leave the house, 
he encountered the aforesaid youngster run- 
ning down the hall with what looked like a 
black accordion. 

“Uncle Ed,” observed the boy, “this one 
goes awfully hard. I had to sit on it, but 
even then I couldn’t get it more than half 
shut.”—January Lippincott’s. 


“Will father be an angel?” asked the little 
boy. “He’s got whiskers, and angels don’t 
have any.” 

“Well,” replied the grandmother, “your 
father may get there, but it will be by a 
close shave.”—Atlanta Constitution. 





OUTSIDE THE WINDOW. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
In Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

“The chickadee tells you his name,” says 
Beatrix, who is looking over your shoulder, 
“but those white tail feathers spell the name 
junco just as plainly when you once know it. 
He is another of the sparrow family, who, 
being a seed eater, can live wherever seeds 
are found, and defy the weather. Though 
his summer nesting home is north from the 
Northern states or in high mountains down 
to Virginia, he is very fashionable and trav- 
els in winter quite through the south to the 
gulf.” 

“But suppose there aren’t any seeds; sup- 
pose they are all buried in the snow, what 
will the juncoes do?” asks Marjorie earnestiy. 

“Move on, unless some kind people scatter 
crumbs or grain sweepings to help them out,” 
says Miss Beatrix. 

“Then it is only birds that eat seeds 
that can stay all winter?” says Brother. 
“Are there seeds in the cracks of tree bark 
where that red-headed bird is pecking?” 

“No, twice no!” laughed Miss Beatrix, 
turning Brother about so that he faced 
her. “Though the birds that depend upon 
lively, crawling, creeping and flying bugs and 
insects cannot stay after frost has cleared 
the air of them, there are other birds like 
the chickadee and downy woodpecker who 
ean find eggs and larvae enough hidden away 
for the winter sleep to feed upon, and it is 
for these that they search the bark so stead- 
ily. Of course, when ice coats everything, 
these birds are hard-pressed, and they have 
to make shift with the few berries or frozen 
fruits they can find. Oh, they are brave 
little things, these winter birds, and they 
make me ashamed when I go growling to 
school of cold mornings with a thick jacket 
and cap, and a good hot breakfast under the 
jacket.” 

Then you begin to wake from a sort of 
dream, and putting the glasses in the case, 
realize that your feet are growing numb, but 
the spell of outdoors is upon you and you 
dread to shake it off. You tell Miss Beatrix 
how the finding of these living creatures in 
a winter world that you thought lifeless and 
uninteresting bewilders you, for she is one 
to whom to confide in seems well nigh a 
necessity. 

“T know exactly how you feel,” she said, 
holding out her hand with a spontaneous 
gesture as of welcome. “I had lived on a 
village edge all my life, and of course I 
knew that birds wore feathers, and flew, and 
built nests, and sang, and then generally 
disappeared before cold weather; that is, 
all except crows and hawks, for every coun- 
try woman who has kept chickens knows 
them. One day, near the close of my senior 
year, a naturalist came to the college and 
gave us a lecture, or, rather, an intimate 
family talk, about: birds; what they stood 
for in the plan of creation, their great use 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


By George 


The Correspondent: “After friends who have reached 
mature years have had a serious falling out is there 
much hope that they will ever become friends again? 
Is it not true that enmity made in church troubles is 
usually permanent?” 

I must answer by impressions rather than by statistics. Christ 
must have grievously erred if it is next to impossible to forgive. 
Love is the heart of his gospel; and a large part of love’s work 
is to forgive. “Love your enemies,” does not impose the impossible 
or the impracticable. We have small hope of the Father’s favor 
unless we forgive. “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors,” is our constant prayer. All that is necessary is for 
church folk to take the commandments of Jesus that have to do 
directly with life as seriously as it does the doctrinal injunctions. 
It is easy to refuse to forgive even while we are contending for 
doctrinal purity. We need seriousness and earnestness in seeking 
to incorporate the Christ spirit in our lives. To contend earnestly 
for the love once lived should be the effort of all who contend 
for the faith once delivered. Pride is the enemy of forgiveness. 
Regarding simply self is grossly unchristian. It is manly and 
courageous and Christian to forgive and to make advances for 
the forgiveness of those estranged. Again, time is a wonderful 
agent to heal wounded feelings. God seems to fill the passing 
months and years with their days of new experiences of joy and 
sorrow, and the nights of restful sleep full of the balm of healing. 
And so hearts made sorrow and cold by separation come to beat 
in unison again. Once Browning wrote of a masterful contem- 
porary who had left, as Browning thought, the party that stood 
for the people’s good: 

“Let him never come back to us; 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glare confident morning again!” 

It may be so with regard to change of parties, especially 
where the change should mean personal gain, as Browning claimed 
it did in this case. But even here, Browning accords him Heaven’s 
forgiveness. He concludes: 

“Best fight on well, for we taught him strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne.” 

That last line, especially, is worthy of Browning. Our quarrels 
with averagely good people do not do us justice. They represent 
the littleness and meanness of our natures. If we pet ourselves 
and dwell long upon our supposed injuries we shall do both our- 
selves and those concerning whom we have grieved feelings great 
injustice. Our better and truer selves should express themselves 
in forgiveness. Quarrels are three-fourths misunderstandings, and 
one-fourth the heated uprising of our baser natures. Church differ- 
ences are usually longer in healing than others. One would think 
they would be quicker healed, because the law of love is expected 
to control. They are longer because they are less open. Church 
people are deceived by thinking often that they are contending 
for a principle, when really pride is subtly at its damaging and 
destroying work. But even church estrangements are healed, and 
often quickly. And when the estranged friends come together 
again they are frequently better friends than ever. They under- 
stanfl the weaknesses of each other and are determined to have 
no repetition of the rupture. If there has been division the 
leaders of the church owe it to themselves, to the church, to the 
community, to the Lord whom they serve, to the kingdom of love 
that they should practice forgiveness and thus bring to the church 
the peculiar and the heartening joy of the restored unity of genuine 
brotherliness. 

If any wish to read a strong portrayal of the development and 
the disastrous outcome of unforgiving pride he can find it in “The 
House with the Green Shutters.” It is one of the strongest recent 
sketches of the strife and jealousy of a little Scottish village. 


Is the Preacher’s Life Tame? 


The Correspondent: “A preacher’s life is terribly 
monotonous. I wonder all of us preachers do not die 
of ennui or melancholy. There is no part of our calling 
that lends excitement—no tragedy and no comedy— 
all our rounds are as colorless as a black prince albert. 
What can we do to keep ourselves from the depression 
of the awful sameness of our days?” 
Is a fireman’s life less monotonous than a preacher’s? Is the 
tragedy and comedy continually thrilling through the soul and 
pen of a bookkeeper? Is the calling of the dignified undertaker 





A. Campbell 


a life of great variety? Does the grocer thrill with joy as he 
ties up his hundredth package of sugar in a single day? Does 
the physician enjoy the call that breaks the monotony of his 
slumber at night? 

The fact is the preacher is the one man who has all the 
excitement of the world. He has more time to read than his 
brothers of the other vocations. All the stirrings and throbbings 
of the past are his. His quiet looking library is a tremendous 
battle-field. Theology is the most exciting of the sciences. It 
deals with all the movements of the soul. An earthquake is not 
as exciting as these tumultuous movements of the soul. John 
Smith may be a very staid deacon, but John Smith has his 
romances, his dreams, his passions, his successes and his failures. 
The preacher deals with a hundred John Smiths, and all are 
surprisingly different. A pastoral call is a voyage of discovery. 
It suggests shipwreck, unknown lands and all the fascination of 
a voyage into unexplored regions. There is no real excitement and 
variety save in souls. With these the preacher has constantly to 
do. If all souls were the same our calling still would be one of 
interest intense; but as every soul is markedly different ours is 
the hilarious profession. Nor are we simply onlookers. We do not 
merely applaud the game; we are in the thick of the fight. We 
are warring with hearts. The din of Armaggedon is in our ears. 
The word of truth is the weapon we hurl at the foe. Is it not 
exciting to watch it do its deadly work? We are actors on the 
world’s stage, playing the drama of the ages. The totality of 
good in the whole universe and the totality of bad are in deadly 
conflict. We war with the good; and we fight to win. No! No! 
we may die of over-excitement; but never of ennui or monotony. 


Courtesy in Church Members. 
The Correspondent: 
have good manners? 

The church preaches love. Without love it is impossible to please 
God or man. Love among church members of the same local family 
ought to manifest itself in Christian thoughtfulness and courtesy. 
The really thoughtful courteous Christian will not constantly be guilty 
of small offenses. He will try to accommodate himself to the com- 
mon good. Sin is but selfishness. He will regard the things of an- 
other as well as those of himself. He will put himself out in order 
to serve. In order to be loyal to this Christian principle of courtesy 
he must avoid some habits which he is liable to lightly regard. 

He must avoid habitual tardiness. He is only giving two periods 
of an hour and a half each, a week, to public worship. It is a 
grievous fault to cut continually twenty or thirty minutes from this 
brief time. Constant tardiness is unfair to the church. Let us dig- 
nify the church by promptness as the scholars dignify the public 
schools. 

He must avoid the selfishness of the back seats. Let him walk brave- 
ly and enthusiastically up to the front. His coming forward would be 
a noble confession of his interest. His loyal and interested manner 
will help to put heart in the service. 

He must avoid inexcusable absence. Only sickness or death 
makes absence excusable. Visitors, late sleeping and indisposition 
are all such trivial excuses, and an insult to God and ourselves. 
They demoralize life. Let us have a conscience as to our church 
atvendance. 

He must avoid indifference as to the labors of others. In each 
church there are some who are giving their very lives to make it a 
success. The only pay they get is tne joy of service and suffering. 
If courteous we will not be unthoughtful of them. We will give 
them a word of praise. We will do more, we will give them a hand 
and heart to help. Teach the children to write to the superintendent 
if compelled to be absent. Write to the pastor once in a while. 
Both will do better work. Be courteous one to another. “Please” 
and “thank-you” should have a big place. The Rev. R. J. Campbell 
once received this letter from a little member of his flock: 

“Dear Mr. Campbell: I did not come to church this morning be- 
cause it was blowey. So I stayed in and played with Nore’s ark. 
Was poor Satan drowned? Perhaps he went into the ark with Mr. 
and Mrs. Nore. Isn’t it a pittey that he does not try to he better?” 

If the theological perplexities of such letters would not disturb 
too much, every minister would be made a better pastor and 
preacher by the reception of them. The pastor is efficient as he 
comes in very close personal relations with his people. 

The fact that any one takes the pains to write the pastor a letter 
helps much. Life is made up of little things. Do not let us lose 
ourselves in the abstract so much that we cannot resolve to give 
attention to the little deeds and words necessary to brighten the 
hum-drum of our church life. Be on time. Take a forward seat. 
Be regular. Be happy, active, encouraging. Always behave well. 
Austin Station, Chicago. ‘ 


Do you think church members 
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CHRISTIAN UNION 


By Dr. Errett Gates 


Questions for Prof. McGarvey 


Readers of this department of The Century will remember that a 
few weeks ago I asked Prof. J. W. McGarvey two questions, which I 
hoped he would answer with all the frankness which is characteristic 
of him. He notices a part of the article referring to him, but fails 
to see the two questions. I put them in italics so that they would 
stand out more clearly, but evidently he did not have on his glasses 
when he read the article or else he had a poor light. 

I will put the questions to him again, and this time in a little 
clearer type. It will be remembered that he said in defense of the 
“Lexington Creed:” 

“Everybody in Lexington, so far as I know, be 
lieves the assertion of Jesus that the books called 
the Pentateuch are the writings of Moses; but not 
one, so far as I know, is so silly as to believe that Moses 
wrote the last chapter of Deuteronomy, describing his 
own death and burial.” 

This last sentence from Prof. McGarvey is what puzzles some of 
us here in Chicago—‘silly to believe that Moses wrote, ete.”! And 


yet “the last chapter of Deuteronomy” is a part of the Pentateuch. 


Why “silly” to believe that Moses wrote that? Is it because it 
describes events future to Moses—“his own death and burial”? Why 
should that be a difficult thing to one who was inspired of God? 
Can not God look into the future? and could he not tell Moses all 


about “his own death and burial”? According to Prof. McGarvey, 


Moses looked back 2,500 years and described the creation of the 
world; why “so silly” to believe that he looked forward one year and 
described his own death and burial”? 

If “the assertion of Jesus” settles the question of the authorship 
of the Pentateuch for Prof. McGarvey, the assertion of Jesus con 
cerning the motion of the heavenly bodies ought to settle the ques- 
tion also. I was taught in my early school days, and I have been 
inclined to believe, that the sun stands still, and that the earth 
moves. But the assertion of Jesus is that God “makes his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good” (Matt. 5745). If the one who dis- 
believes the assertion of Jesus that Moses wrote the Pentateuch is an 
infidel, as Prof. McGarvey teaches, then the one who disbelieves the 
assertion of Jesus that the sun rises must also be an infidel. That is 
just the accusation that was made by the Roman Church and the 
Protestant Reformers alike, against Copernicus and all others who 
taught, contrary to the assertion of Jesus, that the sun stood still. 

None of us here in Chicago wants to be an infidel or be known as 
an infidel; yet I see that some of us are in danger of being called 
infidels by Prof. McGarvey if we accept the astronomical doctrines 
taught in all of the schools. I wonder how Prof. McGarvey treats 
this assertion of Jesus about the motion of the sun. 

The Questions. 

1. Do you believe that the sun rises and sets according to the 
Ptolmaic system of astronomy or that it stands still according to the 
Copernican system? 

2. On what grounds do you affirm that it is silly to believe that 
Moses wrote the account of his own death and burial? 

Lexington will confer a great favor upon Chicago by answering 
these questions. They involve all our differences. 


Jonah and McGarvey vs. Jesus. 


In making his reply to other parts of my article Prof. McGarvey 
calls the “Lexington Creed” which I formulated “a cob house,” 
which he “kicked over, more in fun than in malice,” and says: 

“In scrambling for his cobs, to get them in place again, Bro. Gates 
gets funny, and charges me with contradicting Jesus. Jesus, he says, 
said it was a whale that swallowed Jonah, while I say it was a big 
fish.” Here is what Prof. McGarvey said: “If Gates had put it ‘the 
great fish,’ instead of ‘the whale,’ this article would have been cor- 
rect.” Now he justifies that slight upon my biblical scholarship by 
saying: 

“I had supposed that every editor of a religious paper 
in Chicago had learned long ago that the word ‘whale’ 
in the remark of Jesus about Jonah is a mistranslation. 
If not sooner, he ought to have learned it from the Re- 
vised Version.” 

I used the King James Version until Prof. McGarvey told all who 
Would be exact and careful scholars to use the Revised Version. I 
used the Revised Version until he told all of us learned scholars 
to use the Standard American Version. I use that now, but all of 
these three versions have exactly the same reading—‘“for as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale” (Matt. 
12:39). What does Prof. McGarvey mean by saying there is a “mis- 
translation”? There has been no change in the reading in any of 
these new versions. I know, of course, that in the Book of Jonah, 





the word means and is translated “great fish.” But Jesus said it 
was a “whale.” We now have Jonah and McGarvey against Jesus. 
I prefer to follow Jesus rather than either McGarvey or Jonah. 
Which does the professor believe correct—Jonah or Jesus? 

Prof. McGarvey will have to try again to get out of his difficulty. 
I confess that the point is not a profoundly important one—“whale” 
or “great fish’—but it was not I who raised it. It seemed im- 
portant enough to Lexington to make an issue out of, and it was 
too good for Chicago to let alone. It is Lexington and not Chicago 
ground we are on. Fine points and sharp turns, however, are pe- 
culiarly Lexingtonian; and this Jonah difficulty is just a sample of 
the way mole-hills are turned into mountains, and mint, anise and 
cummin are tithed in the theology of Lexington. Where you have a 
theory of verbal inspiration you are likely to have a practice of 
verbal scrupulosity. We ordinary human erring mortals in things 
theological do get a great deal of comfort when great Homer nods. 
When Lexington slips up on fine, correct biblical usage, there is a 
gleam of hope, and there ought to be a degree of tolerance, for the 
rest of us poor mortals. 


Lexington Never Changes. 


But Lexington never seems to learn the lesson of tolerance and 
liberty, and sweet human charity, even from her own mistakes and 
lapses. Like Rome, she never changes, and never goes wrong. Her 
iaws of orthodoxy are inexorable, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Deviation from the straight and narrow path that leads 
to belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and that the whale (Lex- 
ington forgive! Better “great fish”) swallowed Jonah, is visited 
with awful anathemas. The torches with which she burns the tender 
reputations of good men are composed of such exquisite terms as 
“infidel.” “destructive critic,” “poisonous teaching,” “German ration- 
alism.” But Lexington reasons: Did not Jesus use such terms as 
“false prophets,” “hypocrites,” “whited sepulchers,” “serpents,” and 
“offspring of vipers,” against false teachers; and did not Paul warn 
against men who teach a different doctrine? Why may we not use 
these terms, or similar terms that are understood, against false 
teachers. 

If Lexington could be as sure as Jesus and Paul that teaching was 
false, and that ideas were infidel and poisonous, then she might exer- 
cise their judicial prerogative. But it is only on the basis of an 
authority and infallibility which belongs only to inspired men that 
Lexington can proceed against false teachers. Suppose Lexington 
should make a mistake (and that is possible) and anathematize a 
man who was innocent of the religious crime of infidelity; what 
could she do to make amends for the wrong? Could she ever give 
back the reputation destroyed, or cancel the pain that it has caused? 
Are there any courts in which one who has thus been wronged can 
secure justice? 

Theological Libel. 

The Outlook of New York, has been saying some timely things 
with reference to a man’s right and property in a good name. “It 
is high time for the American people to recognize that ‘Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor’ is a part of the 
moral law; that reputation is a valued possession which it is 
the duty of the community to protect; that they do not suffi- 
ciently protect it if they simply leave a man who has been robbed 
of his reputation to bring a suit for damages; that to rob a man 
of his reputation is a crime against the community as well as 
against the individual, and it is the duty of the community to 
punish it.” 

Theological libel is just as damaging and as criminal as civil libel. 
To call a man an infidel in the religious sphere is the same as to 
call him a thief or a murderer in the social sphere. It hurts him as 
much in the one as in the other. It puts many a man out of busi- 
ness in both. But in the social sphere a man can seek redress at 
law, and be judged innocent or guilty by one law. But in the re- 
ligious sphere there is no redress, and a man is judged innocent or 
guilty by as many laws as there are opinions as to what constitutes 
infidelity. At Lexington a man is an infidel if he denies that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch; a partial infidel if he denies that the whale 
swallowed Jonah. 

In most circles among the Disciples a man is amenable to one law 
of faith—faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. If he believes this, 
and lives as if he believed it, he is a Christian. While the only thing 
that constitutes infidelity is denial of this in word and life. 


The voice of God is always calling us to higher things. 

The Christ-controlled life yields the largest measure of usefulness 
and happiness; because it is the gentle life. 

The greatness of gentleness is of finer quality and far more pleas- 
ing and enduring than that wrought out by force. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


The Messiah Vindicated* 


It will be remarked as one of the most valuable improvements 
in the arrangement of the International lessons that the passage of 
Scripture to be studied covers much more territory than hitherto. 
This will remove something of the objection hitherto so strongly 
urged, that the lessons are too brief and scrappy, and that they 
leave such unconsidered intervals between. The lesson texts will, in 
the future, extend much further than the printed text, which wil! 
embrace about the same amount of biblical matter as before. 

Brevity of the Record. 

The two studies devoted to the second chapter of Acts are in- 
clusive of the entire chapter. The first gives the setting of the Day 
of Pentecost and the arousal of the one hundred and twenty disciples 
to their holy task by the coming of the divine Spirit upon them. 
The second gives the main ideas of the sermon of Peter, and the 
results that came from its delivery. We are not to suppose that we 
have all the words of the apostle, for the custom of the Bible is to 
give a brief resume of what was said on such occasions. Then, too, 
we are expressly told that Peter said much more than was written 
down. But the things recorded were sufficient to give an adequate 
idea of the whole as it was recalled by those who heard it. 

The Words of Joel. 

First, the astonishing events of the morning were interpreted. 
The strange things which the multitude had heard, which some 
thought were the utterance of foreign languages on the part of the 
disciples, and others supposed were the cries of drunken men, were, 
he said, in reality the climax of an ancient prophecy. Joel, whose 
work fell some time in the latest period of the Old Testament history 
had spoken of the time to come when great disturbances of nature 
would take place, as the signs of the fact that God was about to 
pour out his spirit upon the chosen people. These words Peter de- 
clared had now been fulfilled in the signs of Pentecost. It is clear 
that neither Peter nor his hearers thought of the convulsions of 
nature spoken of by the prophet as more than figures of speech, for 
none such had occurred, and the people did not demand to know what 
he meant. Both he and they understood the language of the prophet 
in the usual manner of apocalyptic speech. But both realized that 
strange changes had come upon the community at that feast, and 
that these events of the day might well be called the fulfilment of 
Joel’s words. 

The Miracles of Jesus. 

After this preface, which not only secured their attention but con- 
vinced them that the matter in hand was far more important than 
any other event of the feast, Peter proceeded to drive home the 
great facts of the Savior’s life and death. First there was the fact 
that the Nazarene had wrought. miracles among them, with which 
they were quite familiar. This use of the miracles of Jesus by Peter 
at a time soon after the actual work of the Lord is one of the surest 
proofs that the Master did perform these deeds of power. Otherwise 
there would have been neither point nor safety in a reference which 
could so easily have been refuted by his hearers. 

The Murder of the Messiah. 

The second item of the sermon was the charge that they, the 
people of Jerusalem and the nation at large, had taken this good 
man, this worker of kindly ministries, and had delivered him up to 
death. Nor was this a mere act of mob violence. It was consistent 
with the long history of unfaithfulness characteristic of the nation, 
and was a part of God’s plan for the correction of the people and the 
saving of the world. In following out their own mad passions they 
were bringing upon themselves the judgment of God, were making 
their national sins odious beyond description, and were fulfilling the 
very plan which they had seemed most bent upon thwarting. 


The Sixteenth Psalm. 
This was shown by the return from the dead of the very One 





“International Sunday-school lesson for January 17. The Begin- 
ning of the Christian Church, Acts 2:22-47. Golden Text, “They 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and in fellowship, 
and in the breaking of bread and in prayers,” Acts 2:42. Memory 
verses, 32, 33. 


whom they had so sorely mistreated. And here the third point in 
the discourse was reached. The resurrection of Jesus was the prime 
fact of the Gospel which Peter was announcing. This he first set 
in the light of Old Testament words. A psalmist of the past had 
spoken of his confidence that God would not give him over to the 
power of the grave, but would continue him in the high fellowship 
of divine favor. Since David was known among the Hebrews as the 
Psalmist par excellence, the father of sacred hymnody, all the psalms 
were attributed to him without reserve by the Jews of Jesus’ day. 
Moreover, this Sixteenth Psalm was counted Messianic by them, a 
forecast of the triumph of their future king over all opposition. 
Peter takes it at its highest value as rated by them, and applies it 
directly to Christ. The questions of its origin and first meaning 
were secondary to its value in the estimation of his hearers—a 
Davidiec and a Messianic psalm. It was therefore the very vehicle 
to use most effectively in conveying to this Jewish audience the 
fact of Jesus’ resurrection. 
The Higher Use of the Psalm. 

In this use of the psalm may be seen an instance of that free 
use of the Old Testament by the interpreters of the Gospel which 
has caused no little perplexity to Bible students, and yet is not 
difficult to understand in the face of all the facts. The study of 
Psalm Sixteen reveals clearly the fact that the composer was think- 
ing of himself and not another; that he was not speaking of deliver- 
ance out of the grave but of salvation from it, i.e., of prolonged life. 
This is the manifest meaning of the words, “Thou wilt not give over 
my soul to Sheol, neither wilt thou permit thy devoted one (the 
Psalmist himself) to see decay.” But the New Testament writers 
and preachers saw that in the light of Jesus’ experience and the wide 
meanings of the new faith, the original use of the words did not 
exhaust their value, and they felt free to use them as admirable 
statements of truths far greater than their authors conceived. This 
principle explains the meaning of many passages in the New Testa- 
ment which seem to find in the older Scriptures values which are not 
apparent to the student who examines them. 


Jesus the Goal of the Old Testament. 


Peter says that David, whom he accepts as the author of these 
words, did actually come to the grave as they know. Did his words, 
then fail of meaning? No. They had a larger significance than his 
own life. Only in the Messiah did they find fulfillment. David had 
recognized that One greater than himself should come, who was not 
to share the ordinary experience of subjection to death, but was 
to escape the snares of the grave through the divine power. This 
One was no other than the promised son of his line, through whom 
the glories of Israel were to be perpetuated and brought to their 
climax. In the light of the resurrection, of which he and his fel- 
low disciples were the witnesses, he and they were prepared to insist 
that the Promised One of the psalmists and the Christ of Nazareth 
were one and the same. The writer of the Hundred and Tenth 
Psalm (David once more, in the thought of both Peter and his audi- 
ence) had spoken of one higher than himself, to whom God gave 
the high place at His own right hand. This was the same Christ. 
Let the house of Israel know then that in the recently crucified but 
now risen Jesus the promises of the past and the hopes of the future 
were accomplished. 

Fact vs. Illustration. 

Peter did not quote from the Old Testament to prove the resur- 
rection of Jesus. There was but one proof of that fact, and that was 
the testimony of himself and his companion disciples, who had seen 
the Master alive from the dead. But his purpose in referring to the 
psalms was to show that upon their own construction and interpre- 
tation of these Scriptures, which he fully shared, the resurrection 
was not only possible but an expected fact in the experience of 
David’s great Successor. The Bible student must keep in mind the 
fact that the writers of the Scriptures employ every method of 
illustrating the great truths which lie heavy on their hearts. The 
truth itself, the fact of which they are speaking, is the matter of 
supreme importance. The illustration is of secondary value, but 
chosen because of its power to direct attention to the theme in 
hand. The illustration may be a fact of history, a bit of song from 
the past, a miracle, a parable or a fable. Whatever has the power 
to fix attention upon the fact or truth in hand is worth while. The 
illustration may be of but partial value in itself, it might even have 
no foundation in fact. Its invalidation, were such possible, would 
in no way affect the truth which is the matter of moment. 
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The Fact of the Resurrection. 

So of this incident of our study. It was the resurrection of Jesus 
which Peter wished to burn into the consciences of his hearers. That 
tremendous fact, proved by the witness of the disciples and needed 
to complete the hopes of the Old Testament; was the vindication 
of the Messianic claim of Jesus, and the evidence that in his death 
the nation had committed the greatest crime in history. The in- 
dictment was crushing. The charge was unanswerable. The Day of 
Judgment was at hand to bring the retribution which such sinners 
richly deserved. 

The Results of the Sermon, 

In terror they looked at each other and then cried out, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” It was not the question of seekers 
after spiritual blessing. It was rather the cry of men who are sud- 
denly confronted with the awful proofs of guilt, and know not which 
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way to turn. The wrath of God was upon them. What should they 
do? With masterful use of the moment and the fear of the people, 
Peter said to them, “What you really need to do is not merely to 
escape the anger of God, but to take up the holy life which this 
Nazarene, your Messiah and Savior, enjoins. Repent of your sins. 
Accept the badge of discipleship in the company of his followers. 
The memory and the guilt of those sins of the past will fade in the 
new passion of love and service. You shall be free from the power 
and the penalty of your sin. You shall have the spirit of love, of 
brotherhood, of purity and of prayer. You shall have the Spirit of 
God, the Holy Spirit of promise.” 

With such words, and many more not recorded, he turned their 
minds from the mere emergency of present peril to the higher duty 
and joy of Christian life, and their happy response in baptism made 
that day memorable in the annals of the faith. 


THE PRAYER MEETING 
By Silas Jones 


Topic January 13: The Church and Men. John 1:35-51; Acts 4:4. 

It is too late in the day to say that men are less religious than 
women. We must reason from accidents and get down to the 
abiding qualities of character, Men are just as much interested 
in the meaning of life as women. They are not inferior to their 
wives and sisters in the love of righteousness. They have temp- 
tations and sins peculiar to themselves, and so have the women. 
In some countries women go to church in larger numbers than 
men. This shows that the prevailing type of church life in these 
countries is feminine rather than masculine; it does not prove that 
Christianity makes a stronger appeal to women than to men. The 
masculine and the feminine element are both needed in the church. 
It is a waste of breath to tell men that they ought to join a church 
whose preaching and activities are suited to the mind and hand of 
woman. They intend to be men and if they cannot be men in 
the church, they will stay out in the world. 


Men Need the Church. 


The energy of the American man is the admiration of the world. 
He cannot be idle and he works with a purpose. In this his strength 
is also his weakness. He is so busy with the one thing that 
comes to his hand to do that he has no time to look over the whole 
field of life and learn the relative values of things. Hence it hap- 
pens that many men, whose ability to make money is conspicuous, 
are exceedingly bad citizens. They pay their taxes grudgingly. 
They look upon city councils and legislatures as legitimate com- 
modities for the ownership of which money should be spent with 
lavish hand. They take thought for the common welfare only 
when their selfish schemes are not in danger. Having no insight for 
spiritual realities, some of them seek satisfaction in the indulgence 
of the basest passions. The suicides that follow business reverses 
and the madness with which speculation is carried on are evidence 
that business men need faith, a faith that gives serenity and a 
sense of the worth of friendship and love. The business world 
needs men who will sacrifice financial success in the interest of 
humanity. The spirit of Paul, who gave his testimony at the cost 
of his life, is as much needed in commercial and industrial circles 
as it is on the mission field. 

The Church Needs Men. 


The church has work for men. It has a place for men in its 


ministry. It has been said that ministers help to continue the 
divisions among Christians by insisting on the importance of 
scholastic distinctions that have nothing to do with life and godliness. 
If there is any ground whatever for this assertion, the church has 
reason to pray for men in the ministry who know where to put 
the emphasis. Real men are needed for elders and deacons and 
for Sunday-school leaders. The boys are lost to the Sunday-school 
because the men are not studying their Bibles. Men who are face 
to face with the problems of the age are capable of testing the 
doctrines preached in the church. Down in the mountains of the 
South where men have little to do the doctrines of free will and 
predestination are discussed with a fervor that would do credit to 
the demons in Milton’s hell, but no great spiritual revolution has 
been started by these discussions. Dr. Grenfell met Mr. Moody in a 
hotel in Boston and said to him, “Fourteen years ago I put my 
faith in Christ after hearing you preach.” “Oh,” said Mr. Moody, 
looking Grenfell over, “and what have you been doing since.” Dr, 
Grenfell is one of the great men of the modern church because he 
believes he is in the church to do and not to debate. Men still 
have in them the heroic element and the church should appeal more 
and more to that element and use it. 
Men to Win Men. 

Andrew brought Peter to Jesus. Philip brought Nathanael. And 
thus the company of the disciples grew. These was no effusive or 
affected emotion. The personal workers were serious. They spoke 
straight to the hearts of the men they sought. The men in the 
vhurches today can manifest an equal sincerity. No doubt many 
of them are deterred from soliciting the obedience of their friends 
to Christ by their distaste for the pietistic methods with which 
they have themselves been tormented. They do not know that 
there is a way for one who has a proper regard for the rights of 
free men to speak earnestly to another about Christ. The New Tes- 
tament has examples of the right method of approach. It illus- 
trates how men who are not fanatics, may exert their influence for 
the building up of the kingdom of God. If the men of the church 
will talk in their own way, without aping the zealot, about the 
power of the gospel and the activities of the church, multitudes 
will confess the name of the Master. 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
By H. D. C. Maclachlan. 


PART II. SUNDAY SCHOOL PEDAGOGY 


Lesson VI.—The Graded School (continued). 


I. ENROLLMENT. It has been well said that the price of @ 
graded Sunday-school, like that of liberty, is eternal vigilance. 
Once the school has been placed on a graded basis, all scholars, with- 
out exception, must be made to conform to its classifications. No plea 
of personal affection between the teacher and scholars under the 
old system, should be permitted to interfere with the assignment 
of every pupil to the proper class. It is better that a few scholars 
should drop out than that the grading should be perfunctory and 
incomplete. The same is true of every NEW SCHOLAR. None 
should be taken into the school without first being assigned to 
the proper department and class regardless of individual prefer- 
ence. The neglect of this rule will soon reduce the best graded 
school to the chaos from which it sprang. 

Il PROMOTION. Some system of promotion is essential to a 
properly graded school. The Sunday-school being a purely volun- 
tary institution, there cannot be the same stringency here as in 
the day school, but much can be done by a wise system of pro- 
motion, to encourage the scholars to do their best work. Promotion 





should be of two kinds—ordinary and certificated: 

(1.) ORDINARY PROMOTION applies to all scholars alike, and 
is determined by age alone. This should be the only kind of 
promotion recognized in the beginners’ department. 

(2.) CERTIFICATED PROMOTION depends on the fulfillment 
of certain definite requirements. Written examinations should be 
held at the close of each school year, and certificates of promotion 
awarded to all scholars who reach a certain percentage. These 
entitle them to pass into the next higher class. On passing from 
one department to another, special DEPARTMENTAL CERTIFI- 
CATES should be given. Upon completion of the regular course 
of the school, a diploma of graduation may be granted. Graduation 
or Promotion day, should be one of the most prominent in the 
school calendar, and the exercises should be such as to impress 
upon the pupils the real honor of promotion. 

Ill. CLASS MARKING. In order to maintain a high standard of 
work, some system of class marking, other than that of mere 
attendance is advisable. Nothing stimulates the interest of the 
scholars more than the knowledge that an accurate record is kept 
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of their standing. The things taken into account should be attend- 
ance, punctuality, offering, bringing of quarterly and Bible, lesson 
study, church attendance. The values assigned to each of these 
will, of course, vary in the different departments. Deportment 
may be added in the Primary and Junior grades. The following 
is sugestive only: attendance 25, punctuality 10, offering 10, lesson 
preparation 25, bringing quarterly and Bible 10, church attendance 
20; total 100, 

IV. HOW TO START A GRADED SCHOOL. For the benefit 
of those who desire to grade their Sunday-school, the foregoing 
principles may be summed up in the following suggestions: Get 
an accurate record of the ages, or public schoo! standing, of all the 
scholars, and separate them into Elementary, Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate, Senior and Adult departments. Then divide up each 
department into classes, assigning to each a teacher properly 
equipped for the work of that particular grade. At the head of 
each department, put a Superintendent, and, if the department be 
large, a Secretary also. Where possible, let the Department meet 
separately for either opening or closing exercises. Where this 
cannot be done let its identity be preserved, by having its own 
reports, departmental interests, ete. Appoint a Secretary of Enroll- 
ment for the school, whose duty it shall be to see that new 
scholars are assigned to the proper classes. Let all records of 
class standing, examinations, eac., be kept as strictly as in the 
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day school. Have regular departmental conferences, at which the 
teachers of the several departments may meet together and discuss 
their methods of work. Once every quarter, at least, have a full 
meeting of all the teachers and officers of the school for the 
purpose of mutual inspiration and advice. Order a series of 
graded lessons helps; but be sure they are GRADED. 

QUESTIONS. (1) What is a graded Sunday-school, and why is 
it necessary? (2) Name the essentials of grading. (3) What should 
be the basis of classification’ (4) Give the five great divisions 
into which the School should first be divided, and the ages corre- 
sponding to each. (5) What are the Home and Teacher Training 
departments? (6) What is meant by “graded lesson material?” 
(7) What is meant by “graded methods?” (8) What is meant by 
“graded teachers?” (9) If the School is to be kept on a graded 
basis, what principles of enrollment must be observed? And ex- 
plain why. (10) What is the value of promotion? (11) What two 
kinds of promotion are there, and explain each? (12) Tell in your 
own words how you would establish and maintain a graded school. 

LITERATURE. Burton & Matthews’ “Principles and Ideals of 
the Sunday-school;” Haslett’s “Pedagogical Bible-school;” Cope’s 
“Modern Sunday-school in Principle and Practice;” Mead’s “Modern 
Methods in Sunday-school Work;” MHurlbert’s “Seven Graded 
Sunday-schools.” 
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to us in keeping down insects, and the most 
spiritual beauty of their home lives and 
affections. I was interested at the time, but 
the talk vanished into my brain cells and 
was forgotten, as things often do for which 
we have no present use. 

“The first winter after I returned here to 
teach I was pretty blue and everything that 
came my way seemed to deepen the dye. One 
afternoon—it was precisely such a gray day 
as this— my head ached so that I could not 
do my school work, and putting it away, 
I pulled on my oldest coat, and jamming my 
hat over my eyes, I walked down the road to 
a clearing in the woods by the river, where, 
sitting on a stump, I was prepared to really 
enjoy a fit of crying. A soft whistle startled 
me, and out from the brush flew a streaked, 
sparrow-like bird with a pure white throat 
band, gave a couple of sweet notes and 
passed. I didn’t know that it was the white- 
throated sparrow of the silver song, but I 
did know that i was beautiful, that it 
had spoken to me in my bitterness, and a 
desire to learn its name stopped my tears. 
Then suddenly my brain cells opened, the 
talk on birds filled my mind, but with an 
entirely new meaning, and I determined that 
[I would learn all I could about these little 
winter companions and make chums with 
them if possible. 

“I wrote to a bird-loving friend for ad- 
vice as to the best way to learn. ‘Begin 
now,’ he answered, ‘in ‘winter, when the 
leaves are off and the birds are few; then 
when the spring rush begins, you will know 
half a dozen types that will guide to others,” 
and he enclosed a list of a baker’s dozen 
of birds that I should be most likely to find 
hereabout. 

“After that, whenever I grew blue, I seized 
my paper and the book that came with it, 
and went out; and as my list of bird friends 
lengthened the depth of the blue dye that 
tinged my sight diminished. Now, Mrs. 
Hale, if you'll ask me up to the house for 
a cup of tea, I'll write out a list for you 
and the children, for I’m soon going to have 
a bird club for my kindergarten class, and 
then you will be completely drowned in 
questions.” 

Somehow the sitting room is a wholly dif- 
ferent place from the room you left an hour 
before, infinitely brighter, even though the 
outside light is fading. The children bring 
forward the tea table to the hearth, while 
‘Miss Beatrix, pulling off her crimson sweater 
and straightening her locks that the tam- 
o’-shanter has tousled, sits on the little 


wicker stool and coaxes the fire into life. 

The kettle is slow about boiling, and while 
you wait she asks for a pad to make the 
list. 

“But can’t we do something to help the 
birds when it is cold right off now, without 
waiting to know their names?” urges practi- 
eal Marjorie. “A poor man came to the door 
for breakfast this very morning, and we 
didn’t know his name; but he didn’t mind 
a bit, only just wiped his mouth with his 
sleeve and asked for more coffee.” 

“Certainly you can,” answers Miss Bea- 
trix, “if you ask your father to put up a 
shelf with a little roof to it to keep off rain, 
on the south side of the old pine tree by the 
fence, and make it of old wood if possible, 
for birds are wary of new things. You can 
spread dog biscuit crumbs on it for the birds 
that love seeds, and nail some lumps of suet 
to the edge for the other birds that are meat 
eaters and love grubs, larvae and such like; 
and never leave the shelf empty! I’ve tried 
almost everything and suet seems to be more 
like the worms and things they find in trees 
than anything else. Then, what better place 
could mother have for learning the bird’s 
names than by watching them when they 
come to feed?” 

“I’m only writing down the easier birds 
that you are sure to see Mrs, Hale,” Beatrix 
says, “because a dozen or so is enough for 
a beginning, and then I'll list the books. 
When you’ve learned all about a few birds, 
their spring and fall journeys, songs, nesting, 
change of feathers, you’ll have a grip on the 
whole thing, and then it will be spring, and 
when you go out with your opera glasses, 
you will see so much color and hear such 
exquisite music that you can play you are 
at an opera out-of-doors.” 

Beatrix’s fountain pen flies over the paper, 
and as she writes she reads the names aloud: 
Slate-colored junco, snow-flake, American 
goldfinch, white-throated sparrow, red cross- 
bill, purple finch, song sparrow, bluejay, 
chickadee, winter wren, brown creeper, downy 
woodpecker, white-breasted nuthatch, mead- 
owlark, flicker, or golden-winged woodpecker. 

“These names will serve merely as a clue 
to what you may expect to find. You must 
identify them yourself by reading them up in 
one of the books. I’m reversing the kodak 
legend to run ‘I press the button; you do 
the rest.’” 


ETIQUETTE OF GIFT-GIVING. 
There is an etiquette governing the giving 
and receiving of presents, because there is 
always a best way to do everything. If we 


penetrate below the surface of the little cour- 
teous conventions we shall find that consid- 
eration for the feelings of others underlies 
all. Do not try to make your gift look as 
though it cost more than you paid for it. 
Aside from the paltry spirit of such giving 
it is a delusion and a snare, for next year 
your offering must seem to be as fine as the 
one of this season, or you may appear to 
have been less anxious to please your friend. 
The best gifts are those which put no tax 
upon material resources, but trifles of which 
the recipients may make frequent us, and so 
keep the giver in mind. Take the time to 
write a few words of loving or cordial greet- 
ing on the cards that accompany your gifts. 
Without evidence of individual, personal 
thought the offering of even the finest present 
appears somewhat graceless and perfunc- 
tory. A message on a card is better than a 
note, because more informal, and one snould 
not seem to make much of a gift. Having 
your presents daintily wrapped is not less a 
matter of courtesy. Let their outward ap- 
pearance commend them. Leave them or send 
them to their destination the day before 
Christmas—unless you can insure their re- 
ception early in the day. A tardy gift ap- 
pears like an after-thought.—December La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 


By George W. Thomas. 
Dear Lord, if ever I 
Forget thy hallowed name, 
And thine all-searching eye 
Discern my secret shame, 


Restore my failing sight; 
The blinding film remove; 
With floods of heavenly light 

Thy wayward child reprove. 


The vision of thy charms 
Shall break my heart in twain, 

Thy love, that frowning death discerns, 
And snaps the galling chain. 


O Saviour, ever near, 
Our Friend and Lover Thou, 
Thy gentle whisper brings good cheer, 
And smooths the troubled brow. 
Chicago. 





The Limit. 

“Carson’s the most absent-minded chap | 
ever saw.” 

“What’s he been doing now?” 

“Thie morning he thought he’d left his 
watch at home, and then proceeded to take 
it out of his pocket to see if he had time to 
go home and get it.”—January Lippincott’s. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT ORDER OF THE SONS OF BELIAL IN TWO TYPICAL DEMONSTRATIONS IN CHICAGO—O. F. JORDAN 
WRITES OF THE FIRST WARD BALL AND THE NEW YEAR’S EVE ORGY. 


On two recent occasions, the Old Testament 
order of the Sons of Belial, so much opposed 
by the prophets, has made strong demonstra- 
tions in Chicago. On these occasions, the 
social student has had much food for medi- 
tation presented. As this type of individual 
js more numerous than many of the modern 
prophets would want to admit, it will be 
worth our while to note the doings of the 
Sons of Belial. 


“Scarlet Women and “Scarlet Men” 

One demonstration occurred in connection 
with the famous First Ward ball some weeks 
ago. This ward is made up of the boarding 
houses that fringe the business district. The 
widely celebrated aldermen are the Honorable 
“Bath-house John” Coughlin and the Honor- 
able “Hinky-Dink” otherwise known as 
Michael Kenna. This first ball is an annual 
event held in the Coliseum by these cele- 
brated citizens whose generosity in the dis- 
tribution of drinks is sung to every tune 
in the tenderloin. The Grace Episcopal 
Church which is adjoining the Coliseum, 
attempted to secure an injunction against 
the promoters of the ball but without suc- 
cess. The powers that be decreed that so 
respectable an affair should not be inter- 
fered with in any way. A motley, mad com- 
pany it was. Made up of the lost souls 
of Chicago. We regret that the poetic genius 
of a Dante or of a Milton who must describe 
the lost souls in Hades, was not allowed to 
feed upon the material presented. The scar- 
let woman and the scarlet man—for why 
should they not have a like stigma—were 
present from all parts of the city. Liquor 
was consumed in quantities to astonish any 
but the most hardened. The temper of the 
audience is best illustrated by the press re- 
ports of the doings of his honor, “Bath- 
house John.” He found a staff photographer 
of the Record Herald waiting outside the 
building. The presence of a newspaper man 
is always a danger signal to men of this 
type. Whatever may have been the inciting 
cause, the press report states that “Bath- 
house John” attacked the reporter and de- 
molished his camera, supported by the slug- 
gers that form the body-guard of the brave 
alderman. 

A wave of horror and shame has gone 
over Chicago since the reports of this orgy 
have been published. Yet the Sons of Belial 
are so well connected that little if any legal 
trouble has arisen for them. 


Chicago’s Welcome to the New Year. 

On a larger scale was the meeting of the 
Sons of Belial on New Year’s Eve. It has 
become a city custom for the pleasure-loving 
part of the population to turn out on that 
evening. Seats in the restaurants of the loop 
district are sold by speculators for fifty 
dollars. It is estimated that every guest 
in the fine restaurants spent fifty dollars 
each, mostly on wine. The poorer devotees 
of pagan sensualism walked the streets, 
drunken men and women jostling the cur- 
iosity seekers that were also on the scene. 

On this evening the forces of evangelical 
Christianity also had a meeting. It was a 
counter movement to remove the flavor of 
the First ward ball from the Coliseum. Great 
evangelists like Dr. Chapman, Biederwolf, 
Dixon and others were present. The meet- 
ing filled this great building, the largest in 
Chicago, to overflowing, and an overflow 
meeting was held in a neighboring church. 
This splendid crowd might seem to exhibit 
& force adequate to net the Sons of Belial. 


It is discouraging, however, to see how 
little comes from some of these meetings of 
the evangelical Christians. The highly emo- 
tional leadership of the Moody Church on 
the north side is able to generate a tremen- 
dous voltage of enthusiasm, but is unable 
to convey it over the power wires to the 
machinery of social service. We need not 
less enthusiasm but more intelligent and 
capable leadership in the work of the king- 
dom. It is encouraging that fifteen thou- 
sand people should meet to oppose the Sons 
of Belial on New Year’s Eve. It is discour- 
aging, however, that when the noise of 
demonstration is over so little remains be 
hind. 
Christ’s Love of Sinners. 

Whence come the Sons and Daughters of 
Belial? They do not marry or have children. 
They live but a single generation. The 
curse of illegitimacy that has fallen on Paris 
is not a serious problem here. It is the sad 
fact that the Sons and Daughters of Belial 
are often the Prodigal sons and daughters of 
our Christian homes. We cannot dwell long 
on the good old parable in our churches 
without the tears welling to the eyes of a 
parent who has suffered a bereavement worse 
than death. Jesus was known as a friend 
of publicans and sinners. He would be work- 
ing in Chicago much in the First ward from 
which His church has fled as from the plague. 
His splendid optimism would insist that 
the very Sons of Belial might become the 
Sons of God. 

But He would have us do more than pick 
up social wreckage. He would have His 
church prevent the making of “rounders.” 
The homes would be made more home-like, 
the churches more open and brotherly, and 
our schools more effective in character- 
building. Not so much with new machinery 
as with the vitalizing of old institutions 
would we be taught to present the recruiting 
of the ranks of the Sons of Belial, and the 
Sons of the Kingdom would be the more 
numerous. 

Echoes from Philadelphia. 

The Federation Council held a meeting at 
the Y. M. C. A. last Monday with the various 
denominations present. The speakers re- 
ported the national meeting at Philadelphia. 
These speakers were Rev. John P. Hill, secre- 
tary of the Board of Church Extension of the 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Herbert L. Willett 
and C. D. Mitchell, pastor of St. James’ 
Methodist Church. One of the practical en- 
terprises inaugurated last Monday was the 
starting of a fund for the employment of 
Mr. Colby as agent of the Protestant 
churches in the Juvenile Courts. The Cath- 
olics have an agent there claiming every 
unattached child of Catholic parents and 
ready to receive all others. 

The perpetuation of denominational diffi- 
culties and differences was ridiculed by all. 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell told a story of two Ger- 
man Reformed churches at a country cross- 
roads. When asked to explain the difference 
between the churches a countryman replied, 
“The old church believed that Eve tempted 
Adam with an apple; but we believe he was 
a ‘son-of-a-gun’ from the beginning.” 

Chicago preachers are much interested in 
a series of social studies edited by Josiah 
Strong called “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” 
Some Chicago men among the contributors to 
the series are, Dr. Willett, Bishop Fallows, 
Prof. Henderson and srof. Graham Taylor. 

These studies are to be used in weekly 
meetings such as prayer-meeting, Christian 


Endeavor or adult Bible class. The studies 
for November show the curve of the series. 
“Working Women,” “Woman’s Wages,” “Ef 
fects on Home Life,” “Sweating and Con- 
sumers’ Leagues,” “What the Church Can 
Do.” 

The literature can be secured of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Social Service, Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York. There can be no 
doubt of the benefit of introducing such a 
course into the life of any church. 


CHURCH NOTES. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

The Ministerial Association will meet at 
the Jackson Boulevard Church, January 11, 
at 10:30 A. M., and will be addressed by 
the Rev. G. W. Thomas. 

Let all the members of the association 
accept this as formal notice and make every 
effort to be present. 


Stephen J. Corey will preach at Evanston 
on next Sunday evening. 
Rev. Will F. Shaw left last Monday for a 


month’s meeting at Newman, III. 

C. E. Rainwater aru wife made an ex- 
tensive trip visiting relatives during the 
holidays. 

Dr. Layton of China was at the ministers’ 
meeting Monday. He will sperd his furlough 
in Chicago. Our churches ought all to hear 
his story. 

There have been two baptisms at the 
Metropolitan Chureh the past two weeks. 
Last Sunday night an unusually large aud- 
ience greeted the minister, A. T. Campbell. 


The Austin congregation gathered at the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Campbell on 
New Year’s evening. They left a holiday 
present for Mrs. Campbell and heartiest ex- 
pressions of good-will for all in the house- 
hold. 

C. G. Kindred was at the ministers’ meeting 
for the first time last Monday. He told his 
brethren of his preparation for the other 
world. His deep religious experience during 
his illness impressed all with the reality of 
the Christian faith. There were five additions 
at Englewood Sunday. 

The rally of the Foreign Society will occur 
at the Jackson Boulevard Church next Mon- 
day. Stephen J. Corey will give his moving 
picture lecture in the evening. In the after- 
noon, returned missionaries and local pas- 
tors will give short addresses. The church 
serves a turkey dinner in the evening. 

Prof, Lester Bartlett Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago spoke to the ministers last 
Monday on church music. He pleaded for 
high grade music throughout the church work. 
He would have the jingle hymns of popular 
evangelistic tabooed and the great, yet simple 
hymns of the past substituted. 

The Evanston Church closed the year with 
a surplus in the treasury. The membership 
will be canvassed this month for funds to get 
on to the new lot. The old building may be 
moved over to the rear of the lot and re- 
modeled for institutional work. The Sunday 
school was the largest the past quarter that 
it has been in the present pastorate. 

The quarterly rally of the Chicago Chris- 
tian Missionary Society will be held at the 
First M. E. Church Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
24. Dr. E. S. Ames is the speaker, and the 
Hyde Park choir will lead the music. Dr. 
Ames is qualified by his long residence in the 
city and by his social insight to deliver a 
masterful address. The interest already gen- 
erated promises an unusual crowd. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


Living Link Evangelist, F. A. Sword, is 


in a meeting at Brooklyn, Ia. 


The church at Alvin, Ill., has called T. J. 
Buck, of Frankford, Ind., to become their 
pastor. 


The First Church, Omaha, Neb., has called 
to its pastorate J. M. Kersey, of Parsons, 
Kansas. 


After a successful pastorate of eight years, 
E. L. Prunty has resigned the work at 
Brookfield, Mo. 


The church at Winchester, Ill., under the 
leadership of Lew D. Hill, raised fifty dollars 


for state missions. 
J. Will Walters has closed his work at 
Niantic, Ill., and entered into service with 


the church at Sullivan, Il. 


R. D. Brown and the church at Chapin, 
Ill., began a meeting Dec. 27, E. O. Beyer 
of Chicago is leading the singing. 


T. L. Lowe, Union City, Ind., has received 
a unanimous call to the Fourth Ave. Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, to succeed Walter Maxsell. 


The church at Wibders, Ga., will dedicate 
its new building the first Sunday in February. 
Geo. L. Snively will have charge  f the 
service. 


E. F. Leake closed his work at Onawa and 
began at Vinton, Ia., Dec. 1, where he suc- 
ceeds A. B. Elliott who takes the church at 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


F. D. Ferrall has entered upoua his fourth 
year with the church at Bloomfield, Ia. Bruce 
Brown, of Valparaiso, Ind., will assist them 
in a meeting beginning January 6. 


Walter Mansell, Columbus, Ohio, goes to 
the work at Crawfordsville, Ind., Jan. 10, 
where he succeeds Earl Wilfrey, who has 


become pastor of the First Church, St. 
Louis. 

F. J. Stinson and wife, Eldorado, Kan., 
have moved into the new parsonage. The 


members of the church celebrated the event 
with a surprise party, with a delightful 
program and refreshments. 


The Central Christian Church, Peoria, III., 
is preparing to welcome W. F. Turner, of 
Joplin, Mo., as their pastor. The reception 


committee consists of the president of each 
of the auxiliaries of the church. 
W. A. Green, of Kewanee, Ill, is in a 


meeting with the church at Camp Point, thus 
returning the service of the pastor H. J. 
Reynolds, of Camp Point, who recently as 
sisted in a meeting at Kewanee. 


Wilhite and Gates will assist the church 
at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, in a meeting during 
February. The meetings will be held in the 
skating rink which seats from 1,500 to 2,000 
people. L. O. Newcomer is the aggressive 
pastor. 


The members of the church at Colusa, 
California, have petitioned H. J. Loken to 
reconsider his acceptance of the call to the 
church at Alameda. We have not heard 
whether he will yield to the entreaty of his 
church. 


The church at Cheney, Kan., received 100 
new members in a meeting led by Edward 
Clutter. They have increased the salary of 


their pastor, H. J. Meyers, ana on aecount 
of the large audiences are compelled to face 
the problem of increasing the size of their 
building. 





TELEGRAMS. 
Eureka, Ill., Jan. 3.—Annual report shows 
sur thousand dollars for missions and 


+ mevolences. 


No large gifts. 
Alva W. Taylor. 


Washingon, Pa., Jan. 3.—Twenty-four ad- 
ded today, one hundred and fifty-eight to 
date. Greatest Washington meeting in 
*wenty years. George L. Snively easily ranks 
vith our greatest evangelists in resourceful- 
ness, drawing and converting power. Many 
1ew subscriptions today. Meeting closes too 


soon. Evangelists begin next at Marshall, 
Mo. E. A. Cole, Minister. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 3.—Eighty-three 


added today—first invitations. Began with 
Central Church, Finis Idleman, pastor, Thurs- 
day. Sixteen converts this morning, sixty- 
seven tonight. I worked with Brother Idle- 
man four years ago at Paris, Illinois, and 
with this church 8 years ago when Dr. 
Breeden was pastor. Brother Idleman is a 
prince among pastors, with unlimited en- 
thusiasm and consecration. Vancamp and 


Mrs. Scoville are here. Rockwells at my 
parents’ home, Butler, Indiana, where I 
gave three invitations last week with 


twenty-four and eighteen added. Today was 
our greatest first day with a single church. 
Chas. Reign Scoville. 


Findlay, Ohio, Jan. 3.—Began with First 
Church today under favorable conditions. 
Pastor John Mullen and his people earnest 
and hopeful. Mr. Leroy St. John, the peer- 
less song leader, began permanent engage- 
ments with me. L. E. Seller. 


Joel Brown held a meeting at Lancaster, 
Mo. 


Knowles and Ridenour began a meeting at 
Beaver Crossing, Neb., January 1. 


The Foreign Society is making a strong 
appeal for a Christian physician for work in 
China. Certainly America’s abundance should 
supply China’s need. 


H. E. Oldaker, Salinville, Ohio, is holding 
a short meeting for the La Belle View Mis- 
sion, Steubenville, where C. N. Garrett, a 
Bethany student, is the minister. 


J. R. Golden began his pastorate with the 
West Side Church, Springfield, the first Sun- 
day in January. He was heartily welcomed 
by the other ministers and churches of the 
eity. 


The First Church, Springfield, held its an- 
nual meeting New Year’s night. The reports 
from the various departments showed the 
church to be in the most prosperous con- 
dition. 


The First Church, Springfield, Ill., under 
the leadership of F. W. Burnham, is enter- 
ing enthusiastically into the preparation for 
the union meeting which will be led by 
“Billy” Sunday. 


The Chicago Christian Missionary 
will hold its next quarterly rally at the 
First M. E. Church, Jan. 24. The address 
will be delivered by Dr. E. S. Ames, pastor 
of the Hyde Park Church. 


A. F. Stahl has been two weeks with the 
church at Steubenville, Ohio, and the church 
is under his leadership taking on renewed 


Society 


-courage. Their Sunday-school brought to- 


gether a bountiful supply of provisions for 
the poor of the city. The ehurch has a benev- 
olent fund of $800.00, and they see that no 
child is kept from Sunday-school for lack of 
clothing. 





W. S. Johnson is now in a meeting at 
Panora, Ia. 


One thousand in the Sunday-school, Jan. 3, 
was the standard set by the North Tona- 
wanda Church (N. Y.) 


G. N. Griswold, Waveland, Ind., is avail- 
able for a series of meetings. He is an 
evangelist of experience. 


The church at Billings, Montana, Walter 
M. Jordan, pastor, began a meeting Jan. 3. 
Miss Lucille May Park teads the singing. 


President A. McLean and Secretay S. J. 
Corey are making a great record in mis- 
sionary rallies this year. The moving pic- 
tures, a new and instructive feature are 
proving very popular. 

E. D. Long, 5218 Union avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is available for pulpit work with 
churches in or near the city, until April 
first, and will assist churches either as 
regular or occasional supply work. 


Geo. B. Stewart, Warrensburg, Mo., speaks 
in the highest terms of the work of Evan- 
gelists Snively and Altheide who assisted in 
the recent meeting at Warrensburg in which 
there were 77 additions to the church. 


M. E. Dutt has just closed the first six 
months of his pastorate with the church at 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. In that time there 
has been a net increase in the membership 
of 25, and the church is in the most pros- 
perous condition. 


W. C. Bower, pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., is spending 
a few weeks in special studies at the 
Columbia University. Lowell C. McPherson, 
Vice-President Keuka College, is supplying 
the pulpit at the Tabernacle Church. 


W. S. Johnson, evangelist under the State 
Board of Iowa, closed a meeting at Griswold, 
Ia., Dec. 22. Miss Ola Bowles, of Des Moines, 
led the singing. She is highly commended 
for her Christian character and ability as 
soloist and director of music. There were 
34 additions to the church. S. R. McClure 
is the energetic pastor. 


Harry G. Hill, Third Church, Indianapolis, 
announces the following series of “Larger 
Life Sermons,” to be preached Sunday 
evenings during January and February: 
“Humanity’s Highest Honor”; “As a Man 
Thinketh”; “The Will to Be Well”; “What 
All the World Wants”; How to Have Per- 
sonal Power”; “Wisdom’s Ways”; “How to 
Be Happy”; “The Way to Wealth.” 


J. T. Brown, Johnson City, Tenn., an- 
nounces a series of eight sermons on “Foreign 
Countries and Heathen Religions” for the 
months of January and February. The 
sermons will be illustrated by the use of the 
stereopticon. This is the very best way to 
interest people in Foreign Missions. Preach- 
ers, the Foreign Society will furnish you 
slides for this sort of work, asking only 
that you pay express each way, and return 
the views within two weeks. 


M. F. Harmon, editor of the Christian 
Messenger, Jackson, Miss., commends edit- 
orially the present work of the Christian 
Century and adds: “From Willett’s ‘Confes- 
sion of Faith’, he seems to be believing in 
almost everything which we have usually 
considered to be essential and possibly in @ 
little more. Why don’t the Standard ac- 
cept his statement, treat him as a brother, 
and go on about its business? It may cause 
Willett to be taken off the program but it 
ean’t turn him out of the Kingdom, nor try 
him for heresy.” 
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AT OLD EUREKA. 

old Eureka! As Paul said of the 
“I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of you.” Eureka is not a town, 
a place on the map, only. It is a life, a 
character, a spirit, an inspiration—the em- 
bodiment of great spiritual and intellectual 
forces. For three-quarters of a century 
good men and great and noble and conse- 
crated women have been pouring the tides 
of highest thinking and purest living in- 
earnate in splendid personalities into “Eure- 
ka.” And today Eureka—College and 
church—is a source of almost constant 
streams of influence carrying blessing and 
benediction throughout the world. How 
much do some of us owe Eureka. For three 
years of academic training under the old 
masters—Radford, Everest, Allen and others, 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts conferred 
more than thirty years ago and for Master 
of Arts three years later. For the privilege 
of winning the best wife the Lord ever 
gave any man. These are supreme among 
her myriad of gifts to me. Why shouldn’t 
I love Eureka? Seven years ago when the 
new edifice was completed, it was my priv- 
ilege to share the fellowship of the church 
in the service of dedication. But the great- 
est joy and honor the Eureka Church ever 
bestowed upon an alumnus of the college 
was mine last month when I was privileged 
to lead this grand old church—winner of 
so many victories— in a twenty-five days’ 
soul winning campaign. The character and 
results of this campaign have already been 
adequately and admirably reported by the 
pastor and Prof. Radford. Let it be mine 
to set down some impressions of the church 
as it is today and its ministers. Later 1 
shall perform a similar service for the col- 
lege. The*Eureka church has had a glorious 
history. Some of the greatest men the 
brotherhod has known have preached for it. 
Some of the best pastors have shepherded 
this flock. But the flock is larger today 
than ever before—the church vastly stronger 
in every good word and work. 

For six years Alva W. Taylor has led the 
Eureka flock into “green pastures and be- 
side still waters.” And his leadership has 
indeed been a masterful and yet withal a 
gentle one. As few men among us, Brother 
Taylor combines the essential qualities of 
the preacher, the pastor and administrator. He 
has the vision of the prophet, the sympathy 
and considerate care of the shepherd and the 
masterful grasp of affairs, the close atten- 
tion to detail, the managerial qualities of 
the trained executive. In these six years 
of his incumbency the church has steadily 
advanced in every department. In this per- 
iod more than two hundred and fifty have 
been added to the church by baptism and a 
much larger number by statement and let- 
ter. More than $17,000 have been given for 
missions and benevolence. The missionary 
offerings have increased from $1,000 the first 
year of his pastorate to nearly $4,000 the 
last year. In each of the last three years 
the missionary offerings have exceeded the 
offerings for current expenses. Is there an- 
other church in the brotherhood that holds 
such a record? The past year has been the 
crowning one of this pastorate. The acces- 
sions have been larger, the giving more gen- 
erous, the spirit of Christ in the church more 


Dear 
Philippians, 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
“Tabernacle Hymns”—Rousing, inspiring, 
uplifting, spiritual, singable. For praise, sup- 
plication and awakening. One dime brings a 
sample. 


The Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicago. 





evident and every auxiliary at the high tide 
of its life. A remarkable characteristic of 
Brother Taylor’s ministry is its effective- 
ness in reaching and winning young men. 
A large number of baptisms during the en- 
tire pastorate have been young men and 
the very best workers in the church today 
are from their ranks. The students of the 
college have been greatly inspired by his 
ministry and they are, with few exceptions, 
in the church. 

Brother Taylor is a vigorous and virile 
thinker, a dilligent student, with a strong 
hold upon the vital things, the eternal veri- 
ties of the gospel. Sometimes he is, I think, 
misunderstood in his teaching, but to me he 


seems to be above all things loyal to Christ 
and His gospel and aware of the Spirit of 
the Age. His supreme desire is to commend 
his Master to the minds and hearts of those 
who need Him. 

Brother Taylor has until now resisted the 
many temptations that have come to lure 
him to a larger field and a greater work, 
but the repeated and reinforced appeals of 
the Irving Park Church, Chicago, though 
once declined, ought to be effective. In such 
a field, with ample scope for his versatile 
powers, his superb sociological and spiritual 
equipment he will do his greatest work. 

H. O. Breeden. 

San Francisco, Dec, 24. 
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Joy and Praise 


By Wiii1aM J. KrpePATRICK and J. H. Firrumors. 

A new collection of the brichtest and prettiest 
Sanday-school songs you ever heard. A returnable 
sample y — ge & for examination. Bound in 
clot it pean Price, $25.00 per one hundred. 
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Assisted by Chas. Altheide (singer), and 
Geo. L. Snively (Evangelist), the church at 
Marshall, Mo., with B. F. Wharton as pastor, 
began a meeting January third. 


The church at Metropolis, Ill, has just 
closed a meeting with R. R. Hamlin of Fort 
Worth, Texas, as Evangelist. There were 
83 additions to their membership. 


J. W. Lowber of Austin, Texas, preached 
his farewell sermon for that church January 
6, thus closing an unusually successful pas- 
torate which has lasted through a period of 
twelve years. He expects to devote his time 
to lecturing. 


The Allen Ave. Chureh, Richmond, Va., 
held a four days’ meeting, Dec. 27 to 30, in 
‘opening the Sunday-school section of the 
church. There were services on Sunday, and 
at 8:00 o’clock Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 


nesday evenings. 


Geo. L. Snively, who has just closed a 
meeting with the church at Washington, 
Penn., of which Bro. E, A. Cole is pastor, 
says of the pastor: “He is the most popular 
preacher in the city and pastor of the most 
useful church there.” 


r. L. Read closed a six weeks’ meeting 
at Chapin, Ill, on December 20, with 107 
added, 83 baptisms, 66 men and 41 women, 
only five under 16 years of age; 20 men and 
their wives; 19 reclaimed, 5 from _ other 
churches, who had been baptized. Net gain 
to the brotherhood 88. He was assisted by 
J. Wade Seniff of Pittsfield as chorus leader 
and soloist. 

H. H. Peters will present the cause of 
Christian Education in several of the lead- 
ing churches of Illinois during the month of 


January. Among them will be University 
Place, Champaign, Rantoul, First Church, 
Bloomington, Lexington, Decatur (Central), 


and Watseka. He 
are bright for 


Latham, Jacksonville, 
writes that the prospects 
Eureka College. 


We receive with sorrow the news that Mrs. 
W. T. Moore, president of Christian College 
at Columbia, Mo., has broken down in health 
by her strenuous labors for the school for 
which she has sacrificed so much. Mrs. 
Moore has been president of Christian College 
for the past twelve years, and has not only 
given herself, but a large amount of money, 
to the building up of this time-honored in- 
stitution. She will resign the presidency of 
the college the first of next June and take 
a well-earned rest. Friends everywhere will 
wish her perfect restoration and a speedy 
return to her great usefulness. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 

A remarkable incident in the progress of 
union between Free Baptists and Disciples 
is their co-operation in the conduct of Keuka 
College, Keuka, N. Y. We take pleasure in 
presenting to our readers the following agree- 
ment which forms the basis of the co-opera- 
tion, which has been adopted by both bodies: 
1. That the Disciples of Christ co-operate in 
the management of Keuka College. 2. That 
the Disciples of Christ be given the privilege 
of naming four trustees immediately, and 
that, as other vacancies occur in the board, 
the number be increased as expedient, until 
they shall have equal representation with 
the Free Baptists. 3. That the Disciples of 
Christ be given at least one representative 
on the Executive Committee, and that they 
be duly represented in the personnel of the 
Faculty. 4. That the Disciples of Christ 
co-operate with the College in providing 
proper support, and in conducting a joint 
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canvass for $100,000 additional endowment, 
the income only of which is to be used for 
the maintenance of the College. 5. That the 
Disciples of Christ secure for the College a 
suitable man to enter upon field service, to 
aid in securing students and money for the 
institution. 6. That, upon entering into this 
co-operation, the Board of Trustees appoint 
a Board of Arbitration, to consist of three 
members, one a Free Baptist, one a Disciple 
of Christ, and these two to select a third 
at their convenience. That, in case of any 
continued disagreement in points essential to 
the welfare or policy of the College or in 
matters that are fundamental to our con- 
tinued co-operation this Board of Arbitration 
shall haye the authority co decide such 
questions as shall be referred to it by the 
Trustees; it being understood that in case 
of any division of property being necessary, 
the Disciples of Christ shall share only in 
that part of the property which they have 
helped to accumulate. It is suggested, on 
behalf of the Free Baptists, that the first 
President of the College under the new ar- 
rangement be named by the Disciples of 
Christ; and it is their desire that a Biblical 
department be established under his direc- 
tion. It is the opinion of the officers of 
Keuka College that this plan of co-operation 
will be welcomed by a large number of the 
Free Baptists, there being no apparent op- 
position to it; while it is the opinion of the 
Disciples that such a union of efforts will be 
potent in promoting Christian unity; and it 
is hoped by all that names and thoughts of 
distinction will rapidly disappear in loyal 
service of the Master in the cause of 
Christian education. 


“CHRISTIAN MEN” 


The first number of Christian Men has 
come to our desk. It is the organ of the 
Committee of Men’s Organization Disciples of 
Christ, published at Kansas City, Mo., with 
P. C. Macfarlane as editor and business 
manager. On the front page is the cut of 
R, A. Long, president of the National Men’s 
Organization, and on another page a short 
sketch of Mr. Long’s very interesting career 
as a Christian business man. It is the plan 
to give each month a sketch of some captain 
of industry among us. The magazine con- 
tains such articles as “The Minister's Work 
a Man’s Work,” “The Men’s Brotherhood,” 
a sketch of the history of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, some model constitutions of 
men’s associations, a sketch of the Men’s 
work in the Christian Church of Alameda, 
California, where the editor P. C. Macfarlane 
has closed a successful pastorate to take up 
the larger work with men of the entire 
church. The magazine is bright, aggressive, 
virile, and will be a great service to the work 
of the men in any church where it may be 
taken. 


LUM GRADED SCHOOL. 


In the call for gifts for the Southern 
Christian Institute, on account of the burn- 
ing of Allison Hall, we have overlooked the 
needs of the Lum Graded School. In our last 
appeal we stated that enough clothing had 
been sent to the S. C. L, but enough has 
not been sent to Lum. On account of the 
unusually hard times, there will be great 
suffering in that part of Alabama this winter. 
A good supply of clothing will enable the 
workers there to not only relieve suffering, 
but to greatly strengthen the mission of the 
school in the community. Send good, warm 
clothing, securely packed in strong boxes. 
Direct boxes to Isom Franklin, Calhoun, Ala. 
Letters directed to Lum, Ala., will reach him. 
Please note this call from the suffering. 

Dec. 8, 1908. C. C. Smith. 
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Let Me Cure 
Your Catarrh 


Package of My Combined Treatment Mailed 

Free. Send Your Name Today. 

Catarrh is not only dangerous, but it causes bad 
breath, ulceration, death and decay of bones, loss of 
thinking and reasoning power, kills ambition and 
energy, often causes loss of appetite, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, raw throat and consumption. It needs at- 
tention at once. Cure it with Gauss’ Catarrh Cure. 
It is a quick, radical, permanent cure, because it rids 
the system of the poisonous germs that cause catarrh. 
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G. E. GAUSS. 

In order to prove to all who are suffering from 
this dangerous and loathsome disease that Gauss’ 
Catarrh Cure will actually cure | case of catarrh 
quickly, no matter how fone standing or how bad, 
I will send a trial package by mail free of all cost. 
Send us your name and address today and the treat- 
ment will be sent you by return mail. Try it! It 
will positively cure so that you will be welcomed 
instead of shunned by your friends. C. E. GAUSS, 
Marshall, Mich. Fill out coupon below. 





FREE 


This coupon is good for one trial package of 
Gauss’ Combined Catarrh Cure, mailed free 
in plain packages. Simply fill in your name 
and oe on dotted lines below and mail to 


GAUSS, 4569 Main Street, 
Marshali, Mich. 
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S. D. Dutcher has begun work as pastor 
at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Cappa, singing evan- 
gelists, are assisting J. M. Vawter in a meet- 
ing at Sullivan, Ind. 


March 1 Nathaniel Jacks will close his 
work at Texarkana, Texas, to enter the 
generalistic field. 


The Broadway Church, Louisville, Ky., is 
placing a new pipe organ in their building. 
W. N. Briney is the pastor. 


Jewell Howard has resigned the work at 
Amarillo, Texas. This is a good church and 
should not be long without a pastor. 


C. G. Brelos is considering the work at 
Galveston, Texas, where there is a larger 
German population than in any other city of 
Texas. 


Mrs. M. M. Blanks, of Lackhart, has given 
a new building to the Bible Chair work at 
Austin. Work on the structure is about 
completed. 


Randolph Cook, minister at Enid, Okla., is 
pushing the work with vigor. The C. W. 
B. M. offering was $29.00. Additional pay- 
ment on church debt. 


The meeting with the Budd Park Church, 
Kansas City, led by Wilhite and Gates, 
resulted in 87 additions to the church. B. 
L. Wray is the pastor. 


Good reports come from the work of 
Cephas Shelburne with the East Dallas 
(Texas) Church. There have been 14 addi- 
tions to the church in the last few weeks. 


John L. Brandt and wife expect to make 
a circuit of the globe immediately following 
the Centennial Convention. The chief pur- 
pose is to study the work of our mission 
fields. 


The new church at Winchester, Ky., 
which will cost $75,000, is nearing completion. 
It will be one of the finest buildings which 
we have in the state. J. H. MeNeil is the 
pastor. 


C. R. Oakley, who began work with the 
church at Mansfield, Ohio, in November, is 
getting the work in fine shape and is most 
highly commended by the people of his 
ehurch. 


President E. V. Zollars and Bro. LeMay 
are pushing hard their campaign for funds 


for Oklahoma Christian University, Enid, 
Okla. Since October 1 they have raised 
$25,000.00. 


On the 19th of January E. L. Powell and 
his church will hold their annual banquet 
for the men of the city. The banquet has 
come to be regarded as one of the principal 
events in the calendar of the life of Louis- 
ville. 


The church at Richmond, Ky., has raised 
about $29,000 toward a building fund and 
will begin work as soon as a sufficient 
amount is raised. Cloyd Goodnight will be 
E. E. Moorman’s successor in the work at 
Danville, Ill. 


The work of Oklahoma Christian Univer- 
sity is greatly prospering. Its present en- 
rollment is 250 students. About sixty of 
these are in preparation for the ministry, 
many of them supporting themselves by 
preaching for nearby churches. Twenty 
states are represented in the student body. 
Alli members of the faculty are enthusiastic 
over the work of the school. 


Harvey Hazel will succeed W. L. Martin 
as pastor of the Boyle Heights Church, Los 


Angeles. 


Charles E. McVay, song evangelist, has an 
open date for March. Address him at 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


W. H. Weisheit, the new pastor at Belle- 
vue, Penn., has been holding a good meeting 
with his home church. 


I. H. Teel recently resigned at Visalia, Cal., 
to become pastor at South Berkeley. His 
new work is prospering with ten additions 
during December. 


Evangelist H. Gordon Bennett began a 
meeting January 3 at Nanton, Alberta. He 
continues for some time in evangelistic work 
in western Canada. 


Clutter and Epler are in a good meeting 
at Osborne, Kan., and will hold a meeting at 
Miltonvale, Kan., where Eli Walker is 
minister, during the month of January. 


Granville Snell is in a good meeting with 
pastor Rusk at Elmo, Mo, Four added and 
good prospects. Mr. Snell sends the Christian 
Century his earnest approval of our “stand 
for Christian liberty.” 


The building being erected by the National 
Cc. W. B. M., as the home for the Mission 
Training School, at Irvington, Ind., in con- 
nection with Butler College, is progressing 
rapidly. It will be ready for occupancy by 
the time the flowers bloom. 


it is announced that E. L. Powell, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a prince of our preachers, and Dr. 
Anna Gordon, former Living Link missionary 


of the First Christian Church, are to be 
married some time in February. The 
Christian Century extends its felicitations. 


J. F. Findley gave his lecture on the 
“Passion Play” at the First Christian Church 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 22, to a large 
audience. From the fact that Brother Findley 
witnessed this Tragic Drama at Ober-Am- 
mergau in 1900, made it quite impressive, 
and he is requested to repeat it (the “Passion 
Play”) again in the near future. The net 
proceeds for the church were something over 
forty dollars. 


Albert Stahl, recently pastor of the Second 
Church in Akron, O., has accepted the pas- 
torate of the church in Steubenville, O., and 
will begin his work with the opening year. 

E. J. Church will close a successful three 
and one-half years’ ministry at Granby, Mo., 
April 30, 1909. Would like to hold two or 
three meetings in the spring before locating 
elsewhere. Terms reasonable. Have had 67 
additions this year. 


Edward Oliver Tilburn will hold meetings 
in Montana for several weeks under the 
auspices of the Montana Christian Associa- 
tion by whom he is highly recommended as 
pastor or evangelist. He can be engaged for 
meetings during 1909, and proposes holding 
summer meetings under a new but tried and 
successful plan with him. Would consider 
a pastorate. His address is 119 West Galena 
St., Butte, Montana. 

The church at Veedersburg, Ind., closed a 
four weeks’ meeting last Snuday night with 
a service in the Opera House that broke all 
records for attendance in that auditorium. 
There were 71 added to the church, and the 
meetings accomplished far more than any 
one dared to hope. Harry A. Davis of Chicago 
was the evangelist, and he proved himself 
to be one of unusual power. The church 
and community were delighted with his work. 
Mr. Kelley begins at Wayntown, Ind., Jan. 10. 


The church at San Angelo, Texas, is pre- 
paring to erect a new building to cost from 
$25,000 to $30,000. 


H. B. Easterling and E. E. Nelms are in 
a good meeting at Lane, Ill. Seven persons 
were added the tirst week. 


The church at Oceanside, Cal., Oscar 
Sweeney, pastor, is being assisted in a meet- 
in by Grant K, Lewis. Prof. B. P. Stout, of 
Philadelphia, has charge of the music. 


W. F. Richardson, pastor of the First 
Church, Kansas, City, Mo., spent the holi- 
days with his wife and son and daughter 
at Roswell, N. M., where they are staying for 
the son’s health, 


C. B. Reynolds has accepted a call to 
the church at Alliance, Ohio, and will soon 
close his work with the church at “New 
Philadelphia, where he has served for two 
and one-half years. 


H. H. Peters of Eureka College delivered 
an address in the Christian Church of Ran- 
toul, Ill., the evening of Jan. 3 to a large 
and enthusiastic crowd. Mr. Peters was 
pastor of this church for three years, resign- 
ing to enter Eureka College eight years ago. 


The church at Ionia, Michigan, will 
celebrate the semi-centennial year of its his- 
tory January 24. A special invitation is 
extended to “all Disciples who have been 
members of this church, whoever or where- 
ever they may be, to come home and spend 
a few days under the old roof-tree.” G. W. 
Moore is the present, much-beloved pastor. 


The church at Woodward, Okla., where E. 
S. McKinley is the pastor, is planning to 
raise all money for their expenses by the 
tithing system, thus abandoning the conven- 
tional contribution basket. They have 
pledged $1,350 for Christian Education this 
year, and have given their pastor an increase 
in salary. 

INTERESTING FACTS. 
Food Knowledge on the Farm. 

With the Rural Free Delivery of mails, 
the farmer is as closely in touch with what 
is going on in the world, as his city brother. 

What to eat, in order to get the best out 
of one’s brain and body, is as important for 
the modern farmer as the manufacturer, busi- 
ness man or professional worker. An Illinois 
farmer writes: 

“IT am a farmer and was troubled with 
chronic indigestion for two years—suffered 
great agony and could find no permanent re- 
lief from medicines. 

“A friend suggested that I quit using so 
much starchy foods, which are the principal 
causes of intestinal indigestion. I began to 
use Grape-Nuts and have continued with most 
gratifying results. 

“Grape-Nuts food has built me up wonder- 
fully. I gained 6 Ibs., the first four weeks 
that I used it. My general health is better 
than before, my brain is clear, my nerves 
strong. 

“For breakfast and dinner I have Grape- 
Nuts with cream, a slice of crisp toast, a 
soft boiled egg and a cup of Postum. My 
evening meal is made of Grape-Nuts and 
cream, alone. 

“This diet gives me good rest every night 
and I am now well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY RALLIES. 


Campaign of missionary rallies with mov- 
ing picture exhibition at night will be con- 
ducted by the Foreign Society during Jan- 
uary and February. These meetings will be 
led by President A. McLean and Secretary 
Stephen J. Corey. The meetings will begin 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and continue 
until 4:30. At night an exhibition of our 
missionary work around the world with 
moving pictures and stereopticon slides. 
These evening services are very popular. 
Large audiences attend. The moving pic- 
tures are very rare and bring the realities 
of heathen life before the people in a strik- 
ing way. 

The following returned missionaries will 
speak at the afternoon metings. M. D. 
Adams, who has been twenty-five years in 
India, Dr. Butchart of China, W. H. Hanna 
of the Philippines and H. P. Shaw of China. 


Rallies Conducted by Secretary Stephen J. 
Corey, M. D. Adams and H. P. Shaw. 
Jan. 11—Chicago, Ill., Jackson Boulevard 
Church. 
Jan. 12—Sterling, Ill. 
Jan. 13—Rock Island, Il. 


Jan. 14— Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Jan. 15—Des Moines, Iowa, University 
Place Church. 

Jan. 18—Ames, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—Marshalltown, Iowa, 

Jan. 20—Mason City, Iowa. 

Jan. 21— Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Jan. 22— Logan, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—Fremont, Neb. 

Jan. 27—Bethany, Neb. 

Jan. 28—Hastings, Neb. 

Jan. 29—Fairbury. Neb. 

Feb. 1—Atchison, Kan. 

Feb. 2—Kansas City, Mo., Independence 


Avenue Church. 


Feb. 3—Topeka, Kan. 
Feb. 4—Emporia, Kan. 
Feb. 5—Hutchinson, Kan. 
Feb. 8—Winfield, Kan. 
Feb. 9—Wichita, Kan. 


‘eb. 10—Chanute, Kan. 
Feb. 11—Fort Scott, Kan. 
Feb, 12—Independence, Kan. 
Feb. 15—Tulsa, Okla. 
Feb. 16—Enid, Okla. 
Feb. 17—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Feb. 18—Shawnee, Okla. 
Feb. 19—Lawton, Okla. 
Feb. 22—Sherman, Tex. 
Feb. 23—Dallas, Tex. 
Feb. 24—Fort Worth, Tex. 
Feb. 25—Greenville, Tex. 
Feb. 26—Waco, Tex. 
Mar. 1—Lampasas, Tex. 
Mar. 2—Houston, Tex. 
Mar. 3—Beaumont, Tex. 
Mar. 4—Shreveport, La. 
Mar. 7—Fayetteville, Ark. 
Rallies to be conducted by President A. 
McLean, W. H. Hanna and Dr. Jas. 
Butchart. 
Jan. 11—Danville, Il., First Church. 
Jan. 12—Champaign, Il. 
Jan. 13—Bloomington, I1., First Church. 
Jan. 14—Eureka, Il. 
Jan. 15—Peoria, IIL, First Church. 
Jan. 18—Galesburg, Il. 
Jan. 19—Macomb, II. 
Jan. 20—Quincy, Ill. 
Jan. 21—Canton, Mo. 
Jan, 22—Memphis, Mo. 
Jan. 25—Jacksonville, Ill. 
Jan. 26—Springfield, Ill., First Church. 








Jan. 27—Decatur, Ill. 

Jan. 28—Litchfield, Il. 

Jan. 29—Shelbyville, Il. 

Jan. 20—Charleston, Ill. 

Feb. 1—Centralia, Ill. 

Feb. 2—Carbondale, Il. 

Feb. 3—St. Louis, Mo., First Church. 
Feb. 4—Mexico, Mo. 

Feb. 5—Clarksville, Mo. 

Feb. 8—Paris, Mo. 

Feb. 9—Columbia, Mo. 

Feb. 10—Kirksville, Mo. 

Feb. 11—Bloomfield, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Creston, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—Maryville, Mo. 

Feb. 18—St. Joseph, Mo. 

Feb. 19—Cameron, Mo. 

Feb. 22—Trenton, Mo. 

Feb. 23—Centerville, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—Chillicothe, Mo. 

Feb. 25—Lexington, Mo. 

Feb. 26—Sedalia, Mo. 

Feb. 27—Nevada, Mo. 

Mar. 1—Pittsburg, Kan. 

Mar. 2—Joplin, Mo., First Church. 
Mar. 3—Springfield, Mo., Central Church. 
Mar. 4—West Plains, Mo. 


DOINGS AT DIXON, ILL. 

With the exit of 1908 I close ten months 
of service in this important field of northern 
Illinois. The visible result shows that fifteen 
have been added to the church at regular 
services. 

All departments of the church reveal a 
marked increase. The Sunday-school won 
the banner in a midsummer contest with 
three other schools. We celebrated the vic- 
tory with a week’s rally, at which the 
various interests of the church were pre- 
sented by visiting ministers. 

The church has strugg'ed under a growing 
indebtedness for several years. We began a 
campaign to provide for this and make 
needed improvements, among which was a 
splendid light plant. We have succeeded. 

The church is growing in power. We begin 
an evangelistic campaign under the leader- 
ship of Lockhart and Lintt. 

The minister has been honored by the office 
of secretary of the Ministerial Association, 
also selected to teach the Union Y. M. C. A. 
Teachers’ Training Class which has grown 
to a Century Class. 

The minister has made ten special addresses 
and conducted a three weeks’ evangelistic 
meeting with the historic Old Pine Creek 
Church, at which there were 17 added, this 
in addition to the regular work. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. R. Spicer. 


THE TEXAS MINISTERIAL INSTITUTE. 

Three important meetings lasting ten days, 
combining the Ministerial Institute, the 
Texas State Mission Rally and the Texas Lec- 
tureship, will be held in the Chapel of the 
Texas Christian University, Waco, January 
26 to Feb. 4. The three programs will furnish 
a rich variety of thought and inspiration, 
and promise to be a valuable contribution to 
the progress of the cause in the southwest. 
The Central Christian Church in Waco unites 
with the University Church in extending a 
hearty welcome to visitors whether living in 
Texas or elsewhere. An effort will be made 
to secure special rates on railroads, and free 
lodging will be provided for all. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that a large attendance will 





continue through all these meetings. 

The Lectureship will discuss among others 
the following subjects: “Christ and the 
Human Soul”; “Principles of Scientific 
Criticism”; “Our Church Polity”; “The 
Supreme Apologetic”; “Ch istian Science”; 
“Legal and Spi:itual Effects of Our Plea”; 
“Method of Scientific Criticism”; “The Grow- 
ing Church and Ministerial Supply”; “The 
Declaration and Address in Relation to our 
Present Day Problems”; “Historical Problems 
in Daniel”; “Studies in the Psalms”; “Studies 
in Isaiah.” 

The Institute will discuss: “The Place of 
the Doctrine of God in preaching”; “The 
Breadth of the Twentieth Century Ministry”; 
“The Septuagint Translation of the Old Tes- 
tament”; “How to put a Church to Work”; 
“Pastor and Church College”; “The Church 
and Foreign Immigration”; “The Minister in 
His Library”; “Missionary Co-operation of 
Texas with other States”; “The Impending 
Prohibition Battle’; “The One Faith”; 
“Studies in the Psalms”; “The Minister and 
Social Problems,” and a series of four ad- 
dresses by representatives of four different 
churches on the attitude and tendency of 
these churches towards Christian unity. 

The State Mission Rally will present a 
session of the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, a Business Men’s session, a Bible 
School session and a Missionary session. A 
few of the subjects are: “The Texas Bible 
Chair”; “The Imperialism of Christ and His 
Gospel”; “The Best Method of Reaching 
Southern People with the Gospel”; “Our Duty 
to our German Citizen”; “Our Field and our 
Forces”; “Business Men and the Church.” 

On each school day an address will be given 
to the entire university and visitors. These 
programs will be exceedingly valuable to all 
persons interested in a study of religious 
questions, whether preachers or other workers 
in behalf of Christian truth. The program 
is modern, and the speakers are among the 
best in the south. 

Clinton Lockhart. 

Texas Christian University, Waco, Tex. 

Chas. G. Stout was with us in Denver, 
Colo., at a most delightful meeting, closing 
on the 2lst of Dec. Stout is an ideal evange- 
list, and a most pleasant yoke-fellow. He goes 
to Longmont next. There were twenty-one 
additions in our meeting at the East Side 
Church; ten baptisms. 

Jesse B. Haston. 


THEN AND NOW. 





Complete Recovery from Coffee Ills. 

“About nine years ago my daughter, from 
coffee drinking, was on the verge of nervous 
prostration,” writes a Louisville lady. “She 
was confined for the most part to her home. 

“When she attempted a trip down town 
she was often brought home in a cab and 
would be prostrated for days afterwards. 

“On the advice of her physician she gave 
up coffee and tea, drank Postum, and ate 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

“She liked Postum from the very begin- 
ning and we soon saw improvement. Today 
she is in perfect health, the mother of five 
children, all of whom are fond of Postum. 

“She has recovered, is a member of three 
charity organizations and a club, holding an 
office in each. We give Postum and Grape- 
Nuts the credit for her recovery.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION.” 


The Southern California Christian Minis- 
ters’ Asssociation is one of the most pleasant 
and most helpful factors of the church work 
on this coast. 

For years it has met regularly on the 
first Monday in each month, pro-rating 
traveling expenses so that all of our ministers 
in our southland can afford to attend. 

With the rapid extension of our churches 
in recent years, the association has enjoyed 
a proportionate growth. Formerly the meet- 
ings were held in different localities, going 
from church to church, but for the last 
three years, to avoid confusion and for con- 
yenience of all, the meetings have been held 
at the First Christian Church in Los Angeles. 

The attendance of “laymen” has been en- 
couraged until now the monthly sessions have 
an attendance of from one to two hundred, 
and this is constantly increasing. 

This attendance is fostered by the social 
hour including a luncheon in the basement 
of the church, served by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Doubtless the attendance will be augmented 
this year by the unusual character of the 
program. The chief feature is to be Cen- 
tennial themes, assigned as follows: “Begin- 
nings of the Restoration Movement,” by W. 
H. Martin, of Whittier. (This was discussed 
in December.) 

“Thomas Campbell and the Declaration and 
Address,” W. E. Crabtree of Central Church, 
San Diego. January. 

“Alexander Campbell,” by A. C. Smither, 
of First Church, Los Angeles. February. 

“Coadjutors of Alexander Campbell,” by 
Geo. Ringo, of Westside Church, Los An- 
geles. March. 

“Isaac Errett’s Contribution to the Restora- 
tion,” F. M. Dowling, of First Church, Pasa- 
dena. April. 

“Christian Union,” by F. M. Rodgers, of 
First Church, Long Beach. May. 

“The Outlook,” by J. B. McKnight, of 
Magnolia Avenue Church, Los Angeles. June. 

“Distinctive Doctrines of the Christian 
Church,” by J. N. Smith, of the Eastside 
Church, Los Angeles. July. 

These addresses will be carefully prepared 
and are expected to be fairly exhaustive in 
treatment. They will constitute the morning 
lectures at the Long Beach Convention next 
August, and are the same themes which will 
be discussed at the Centennial Convention at 
Pittsburg. 

All members of all our congregations are 
invited to these meetings, and these addresses 
with other high class features of the program 
each month ought to insure an attendance 
that will tax the capacity of the lecture 
room of the First. Church. The committee 
and the association say, “Come!” Let him 
that heareth say, “Come!” And whosoever 
will let him come. Geo. Ringo. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 26. 


THE CENTENNIAL EDUCATION DAY. 


For several years the third Lord’s Day in 
January has been designated “Education 
Day.” Most of our colleges have sought 
to utilize it as the occasion for making re- 
ports of their work to the churches. Many 
churches have earnestly cotperated with 
them in making the day yield a better un- 
derstanding between the college and the 
church. Where this has been done an inti- 
mate relation exists that is second in its 
foree and tenderness only to the personal 
relation between the graduate and his Alma 
Mater. The Christian college belongs to the 
church and the church in a very real and 
reciprocal way belongs to the college. One 
cannot thrive without the other. 
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Continued. 


There was one confession at Maywood last 
Sunday. 

The church at Harvey had a number of 
additions last month. 


Rev. G. W. Thomas, who is in a meeting at 
West End, was in the ministers’ meeting 
Monday. He comes from Lynnville, Ill. 

Sheffield Avenue Church has been having a 
series of free Friday evening entertainments 
to enlist their neighborhood. 


Dr. Gates preached at Chicago Heights last 
Sunday. No pastor has been located there 
yet. 


J. K. Arnot preaches at Armitage Avenue 
Church now. He is making a canvass of 
the neigborhood to see how many are un- 
churched. 


I recently assisted Carey E. Morgan of 
Paris, Ky., in a two weeks’ meeting, the 
numerical results of which were sixty-six 
additions to the congregation. Rarely, if 
ever, have I led in a meeting where there 
was more beautiful harmony and more per- 
fect co-operation and sympathy with the 
plans and methods of the evangelist. The 
congregation is cultur d, hospitable, respon- 
sive and consecrated. Brother Morgan is a 
princely preacher and a royal leader of men. 
He and his wife take the initiative in every 
forward movement in the community. 

The Sunday-school of this congregation is 
doing a notable work. Its superintendent, 
Wm. Hinton, is a man of vision. During 
the afternoons of the meeting I delivered a 
series of lectures to the teachers of the Sun- 
day-school and others especially interested 
in this work. 

On the last evening but one of the meeting, 
about thirty of the alumni of Transylvania 
University met in reunion and banquet and 
discussed most enthusiastically the interests 
of the institution. Three of the trustees of 
Transylvania University, Messrs. John T. 
Hinton, Robert C. Talbott and Carey E. 
Morgan, are members of this congregation. 

R. H. Crossfield. 

Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 

January 2, 1909. 
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Charcoal Purifies 
Any Breath 


And In Its Purest Form Has Long 
Been Known As the Greatest 
Gas Absorber. 








Pure willow charcoal will oxidize almost 
any odor and render it sweet and pure. A 
panful in a foul cellar will absorb deadly 
fumes, for charcoal absorbs one hundred 
times its volume in gas. 

The ancients knew the value of charcoal 
and administered it in cases of illness, espe- 
cially pertaining to the stomach. In England 
today charcoal poultices are used for ulcers, 
boils, etce., while some physicians in Europe 
claim to cure many skin diseases by covering 
the afflicted skin with charcoal powder. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into the 
mouth and transfer foul odors at once into 
oxygen, absorb noxious gases and acids and 


when swallowed mix with the digestive 
juices and stop gas making, fermentation 
and decay. 


By their gentle qualities they control 
beneficially bowel action and stop diarrhoea 
and constipation. 

Bad breath simply cannot exist when char- 
coal is used. There are no ifs or ands about 
this statement. Don’t take our word for 
it, but look into the matter yourself. Ask 
your druggist or physician, or better still, 
look up charcoal in your encyclopedia. The 
beauty of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges is that 
the highest pharmaceutical expert knowledge 
obtainable has been used to prepare a lozenge 
that will give to man the best form of char- 
coal for use. 

Pure willow and honey is the result. Two 
or three after meals and at bedtime sweeten 
the breath, stop decay of teeth, aid the 
digestive apparatus and promote perfect 
bowel action. They enrich the supply of 
oxygen to the system and thereby revivify 
the blood and nerves. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold every- 
where in vast quantities, thus they must 
have merit. Every druggist carries them, 
price, twenty-five cents per box, or send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail, free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Bldg., marshall, Mich. 
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A SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT IN RICH- 
MOND, VIRGINIA. 


On Sunday, December 27, the congregation 
formerly known as the West End Christian 
Church of Richmond, Va., dedicated the Sun- 
day-school section of its new building in Lee 
District, and will hereafter be known as the 
Allen Avenue Christian Church of that city. 

This church was organized eight years ago 
with a membership of 61. A lot valued at 
$3,000 was leased for five years with the 
privilege of purchase at the end of that term, 
and a modest building erected at a cost of 
$2,000. Henry Pearce Atkins, then of Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., was called to its pastorate 
in April, 1901, with promise of support from 
the A. C. M. S. and C. W. B. M. From the 
beginning, however, the church proved self- 
supporting and the appropriations made by 
these societies were returned. In 1906 the 
church bought the lot which it had leased 
and shortly afterwards sold its property for 
$4,500. A new site, six squares west of the 
old, was selected; and a lot, 80 by 129 feet 
at the corner of Allen and Hanover Avenues, 
was purchased for $5,200. In February, 1908, 
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plans were drawn for a building to cost about 
$30,000; and the contract for the Sunday 
school section was let shortly afterwards. 
This section was occupied on December 27. 

The building is of brick and terra cotta, 
of Gothic design, planned to accommodate a 
Sunday-school of about 400. It is equipped 
with class rooms, gallery, dining room, store 
room and kitchen; and so constructed that 
the main auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 550 may be added without mechanical 
difficulty to what is now the front of the 
building. 

This section, furnished, cost $17,500—or 
$22,700 including the lot. $10,000 of this 
was provided for by the sale of the old 
property for $4,500 and $5,500 raised in a 
building campaign last April. Before dedica- 
tion the total amount to be raised or carried 
was $12,700. The Society of Church Exten- 
sion offered $8,000 on its usual condition. 
To meet this condition it was necessary to 
raise $4,700 on the day of opening, which 
was done in a spiritual service under the 
direction of our Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, 
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who dedicated the old building eight years” 
ago. The Sunday-school of 160 and the 
membership of 230 have given about eighty 
per cent of all money raised. Friends every- 
where had part in the rest. The largest 
gifts were $300, but the accumulation of the 
many smaller ones made the enterprise 
possible. 


FROM THE NEW MEXICO EVANGELIST. 


A three days’ trip from Las Vegas brought 
me to Aztec in the northwestern part of 
New Mexico. Near here are the old Aztec 
ruins which have been standing for many 
centuries. For thirty years this country has 
been settled by a fine class of people. Apples 
of an extra fine quality are raised here. You 
will not find a more orderly community any- 
where in the east. It is the second place in 
New Mexico to vote out the saloon. Bro, 
John Hay preached here a number of times 
this year and prepared the way for the 
meeting which resulted in an organization of 
23. Three baptisms. 


E. Las Vegas, N. M. Frederick F. Grim. 
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JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE 


To Each New Subscriber 


Any one of the Following Important Books will be sent to a New (Yearly) Sub- 
scriber to the Christian Century upon receipt of only $1.50 


A SPLENDID GIFT 
| 















Our Plea for Union and the Present 
Crisis 

Basic Truths of the Christian Faith 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in getting from 

his own pen the teachings of Professor Willett. No fair 

man will consent to judge him on the basis of newspaper 


reports. These books should be in every one’s possession 
just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK 


The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put into our 
hand the historic facts with a grace and charm that makes 
them read like a novel. 


“Altar Stairs” 


An ideal Christmas present to your friend. Beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Retail price, $1.20. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK 


Historical Documents Advocating Chris- 


tian Union 


This book is the classic for this our Centennial year. It 
contains Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Address”; 
Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on the Law”; Boston Ww. 
Stone’s “Last Will and Testament of the Springfield 
Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. Garri- 
zon’s “The world’s Need of Our Plea.” Beautifully illus- 
trated. Retail price, $1.00. No one should allow the 
Centennial to approach without possessing this book. 


This is a great offer for us to make. The only reason we can make such an offer is 
that we expect it to add hundreds of names to our subscription list. 




















USE THIS COUPON IN ACCEPTING OFFER. 


I accept your offer and inclose $1.50 for which send Tue 
Cunrury for one year to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 235 E. FORTIETH STREET, CHICAGO: 
A CR. ccacckcceecessereuseseseendieeiuns 
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